THE ATHENAUM. 


JANUARY, 18838. 


MEMOIRS OF LAFAYETTE.* 


M. Sarrans has acted for some years in the capacity of private secre- 
tary toGeneral Lafayette : he appears to have been thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the part which that distinguished individual took in the late 
revolution especially ; and everything that came to his knowledge upon 
that subject, he has here set down, as he assures us, with the greatest 
lidelity, and without reserve. Indeed, he acknowledges that in the lat- 
ter respect he has been ‘ guilty of an indiscretion, perhaps it will be 
said of an abuse of confidence.’ We can easily understand this con- 
fession. It will be convenient for the General to say that he has not 
sanctioned the publication, as it discloses matter with respect to which, 
probably, he might have been expected to have observed a discreet 
silence during his life. It cannot be supposed that M. Sarrans would 
have sacrificed his character as a man of honor, by publishing against 
the avowed wishes of his friend and patron. 

Passing this point over as a matter, to the public at least, of litdle in- 
terest, it must, we think, be admitted by every person who peruses 
these volumes, that they throw a ficod of light upon the history of the 
late revolution, and upon the present confused, motley, unsatisfactory, 
and, indeed, portentous state of partivs in France. The political arena 
of Paris is at this moment, and has been for upwards of two years, a 
stage upon which all are actors; no man appears upon it in his own 
natural character; every body is masked and dominoed, apparently en- 
gaged in watching the movements of those around him, with the ulti- 
mate view of pushing his fortunes as soon as the moment most favora- 
ble to his purposes shall have arrived. In other words, the active poli- 
ticians, at present conspicuous in France, are little more or less than a 
set of gamblers, playing at dice, the stakes being places in the cabinet, 
instead of sums of money. ‘There is not among them any one of a pow- 
erful and transcendent mind, capab!e of collecting men of ability within 
the shadow of his name, and of restraining them there by the attraction 
of his personal influence. The king has shown much doggednes.. but 

* Memoirs of General Lafayette, and the French Revolution of 1830. By B. Sarrans, 
Secretary to General Lafayette. Intwo volumes, 8vo. London : Bentley (late Coi- 
burn & Bentley), 1832. 
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no talents that can command respect no disposition that can win te. 
gard. We believe that he is generally disliked in France, and that 
since the commencement of his war against the press, he is looked up. 
on as in nowise a better Bourbon than Charles X. Laffitte was tried, 
and found inadequate to meet the difficulties that beset his ministry: 
Perier, who promised well, has fallen a victim to his new occupations; 
Louis Philippe has succeeded him, and plays king and minister, until 
he can find another Perier. Everything looks unsettled; the trade of 
F;ance becomes every day more embarrassed ; the government has been 
thrown back into a provisional s'ate; and it is too little thought of, that, 
during all this time of ministerial interregnum, the military spirit of the 
nation is becoming more and more inflamed against the autocrat of the 
north, and the wily diplomacy of Vienna. ‘ Parties vie one with anoth- 
er,’ says M. Sarrans, ‘ in artifice. One affects confidence in the mids 
of alarm, another joy, when overwhelmed with grief; one, which lives 
only on its fond recollections of the past, pretends to plead for the fu- 
ture ; and another yields to existing things, only to arrive the mor 
surely at things which do not exist. Interested policy everywhere take: 
place of honesty and energy, and the spirit of expectation and disguis 
overrules all circumstances.’ ‘T'’o describe this multiplicity of interest: 
and views, is the object of the present work ; a most interesting enter- 
prise it is, in every point of view, and a very successful one, so far as 
we, who are placed at a distance from the scene of action, are enabled 
to judge. 

The late revolution was so utierly improvised; it was so sudden in 
its origin, so rapid in its progress, so decisive in giving victory to th 
people, that no one had time to think of the principles upon which th 
popular victory might be turned to the greatest advantage of the nation 
A few words pronounced by Lafayette—‘ a popular throne surroundes 
by republican institutions,’ had the effect of a talisman: they afforded 
the hope of immediate tranquillity to the timid, who feared a republic: 
they flattered and directed the enthusiasm of the bold, who were fre! 
from the battle against the old monarchy. But though the new king 
accepted the throne upon the republican conditions with which it wa 
accompanied, it has been his constant aim, under a variety of pretexis 
to get rid of the conditions, and to look upon himself rather as a suc 
cessor to the throne, called to it out of his turn by circumstances, than 
elected to it by the representatives of the people. The vice of famils 
pride appears to be as predominant in his character, as in that of the 
unhappy Duchess d’ Angouleme herself; and it has led him into a train 
of policy, which will certainly terminate in his expulsion from France, 
and in the establishment of republican institutions without any throne 
at all. 

M. Sarrans commences his work with a brief review of the early life 
of Lafayette, into which it is not our intention to enter, as it is already 
sufficiently well known. It is also known, that during the combat 
which in Paris followed the famous ordinances, Lafayette was the first 
to propose the idea of a provisional government. But it is not equall) 
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well known—at leass we never heard, until we perused these volumes— 
that at one of the conferences held by the deputies during the earlier 
stages of the revolution, Perier ‘ confidentially proposed offering some 
millions to Marmont, to seduce him to the cause of the people; and 
even insisted that M. Laffitte, who had pecuniary transactions with 
Marmont, should undertake the negociation.’ But Lafayette resisted 
this idea, and suggested that Marmont should be ordered to stop the 
firing on the people. It is a -urious fact, that the first meetings of the 
deputies were well attended, though they had yet no notion of making 
: revolution : but as soon as the people received a check, not half the 
number of deputies attended ; and, in point of fact, the declaration 
which was issued as if signed by sixty-three depnties. was signed only 
by eight, the names of the others were added without their consent be- 
mg even solicited. ‘Should we be vanquished,’ said M. Laffitte, ‘ they 
will belie us, and prove that we are only eight: if, on the other hand, 
we are conquerors, be satisfied, the signatures will be matter of emula- 
tion.’ One party was for bold and decisive measures ; another, still for 
compromise with the reigning dynasty ; and when it was proposed to 
raise the tri-colored cockade, the dissentients retired, and thus reduced 
the patriotic party to five /—Lafayette, Laffitte, de Laborde, Maugin, 
and Audry de Puyraveau. This was on the memorable night of the 
sth of July; the night when the barricades were erected. Early the 
next day, all the probabilities of victory declared for the people: a pro- 
visional government, or rather an imaginary government, bearing the 
names of Lafayette, Gerard, and Choiseul, was assumed to have been 
formed: a rallying point was thus given to the people, and they tri- 
umphed at all points. Laffitte’s house was the great centre of opera- 
tions, whence were supplied cartridges, orders, commanders, and some- 
times even bread. By this time the meetings of the deputies were 
again increased: as many as thirty or forty attended, and deliberated 
under the presidency of their host; but even still they lagged behind 
the people in their exertions. The people, in short, achieved every- 
thing ; the deputies, at least the great majority of them, did nothing, 
until they could no longer help it. Up to this moment, Lafayetté was 
busy everywhere, and everywhere received with enthusiasm by the 
peop'e; but the deputies seemed afraid or jealous of his interference, 
and were anxious, if possible, to dispense with his services. But his 
offer at the critical moment to take upon himself the command of all 
the military forces, could not be refused, and from that time he became 
one of the principal leaders of the revolution. He was borne to the 
Ifotel de Ville in triumph, a municipal commission having been organ- 
ized at the same time. ‘The author thus sums up the events of the 
momentous preceding days. 


‘From the moment of the publication of the ordinances, some men, devoted 
during many years to the interests of the house of Orleans, had conceived the 
project of substituting the younger for the elder branch of the reigning house, and 
all their proceedings, during the three days’ struggle, tended towards this result. 
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‘M. Laffitte was especially the patron of this dénouement.* The Duke of Or. 
leans was at Neuilly ; between the court, which committed the error of not sum- 
moning him to St. Cloud, and Paris, to the insurrection of which he was a total 
stranger. So early as eight o’clock on Wednesday morning, M. Laffitte, who 
had arrived only a few hours previously, sent for M. Oudart, secretary to the 
Duchess of Orleans, and despatched him to Neuilly, with notice to the Prince, of 
the meeting of deputies which was to take place at noon, at the house of M. Au- 
dry de Puyraveau, and to entreat his royal highness to be careful to avoid the 
emissaries of St. Cloud. This opening, which no doubt was not confined to a 
simple message of prudential advice, was made on Wednesday morning, a period 
when everything was still in suspense. His royal highness, therefore, kept his 
thoughts close, and said little. The Duke of Orleans, however, was sensible of 
the tender solicitude of M. Laffitte, and in pure condescension to the recom- 
mendation of his banker, condemned himself to the inconvenience of passing 
the entire night in a kiosk, concealed in the middle of the park, around which 
vigilant and faithful friends were on the watch. On Thursday morning, M. La- 
flitte again sent M. Oudart to Neuilly ; his importunities were now pressing: he 
informed the prince of all that had passed in the meetings of the preceding days, 
of the exasperation of the public spirit against the elder branch, of the singular 
importance of his present situation, and of the necessity in which the Duke of 
Orleans stood of choosing, within twenty-four hours, betweena crown and a pass- 
yort. It is said, that already the choice was no longer doubtful; and that this 
time his royal highness’s reply was such as to satisfy his partizans upon the cruel 
sacrifice they exacted of his patriotism ; in fact, the die was cast, and the Duke 
of Orleans submitted to place upon his citizen head that crown of thorns, up to 
which, as every body knows, he had never elevated his ambition. Therefore, 
had M. Laffitte, who, during the whole of Wednesday, and the morning of Thurs- 
day, exchanged several messages with the Duke of Orleans, already dexterously 

tepered the minds of the deputies, and oi several members of the provisional! 
government, in favor of the lieutenancy of the kingdom by the Duke of Orleans, 
when Lafayette and the municipal commission installed themselves in the Hotel- 
de-Ville. 

‘ While the military chiefs were taking measures to consolidate the victory 
achieved by the people alone, and the municipal commission, with the commis- 
sioners entrusted with the different departments, were re-organizing the genera! 
advice, a fraction of the chamber of deputies, in a meeting at M. Laffitte’s, were 
emp'oying themselves in arranging a new order of things. A deputation, com- 
posi d of M. M. d’Argout, Sémonville, aad Vitrolles, had presented itself at the 
fotel-de-Ville, to treat in the name of Charles X., and to announce to the com- 
mission that the ordinances were withdrawn, and a new ministry nominated, 
which included M. M. Casimir Perier, and Gérard. These envoys were introduc- 
ed to the municipal commission, and the presence of Lafayette was requested. 
The answer was not delayed : the people had fought to the cry of Down with the 
Bourbons, and it was too late; the Bourbons had ceased to reign. This was what 
M. M. Lafayette, Audry de Puyraveau, and Maugin, formally declared to the 
ambassadors from St. Cloud, in the presence of M. Perier, who kept silence. The 
royal commissaries were about to retire, when M. de Sémonville having addressed 
himself to Lafayette, the latter asked him if the Bourbons had yet assumed the 
tri-colored cockade ; and on his answer that it was a serious consideration, the 
general replied, that they might now dispense with any pain this act might cost 
them, as it was already too late: all was over. 

‘ The next day, M. de Sussy, the bearer of a letter from M. de Mortemart, the 





* ‘This idea was of many years’ standing. The discourse pronounced by the deputy 
of the Seine, on the 10th of February, 1817, on the subject of the project of law relative 
to the finances, and in which he maintained that the English are indebted for their lib- 
erty, to the revolution which passed the crown to William III., is still remembered. 
Not only was this bold opinion then made the text of the most violent attacks upon M. 
Laffitte by the journals of the restoration, but it gave occasion to the prime minister, 
the Duke of Richelieu, to demand of the honorable deputy a categorical answer, wheth- 
er or no his intentions had been to excite a movement in favor of the Duke of Orleans. 
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new prime minister of Charles X., and an enclosure containing the recall of the 

ordinances, found Lafayette surrounded by his officers, and a crowd of citizens. 
+ We need be under no constraint,”’ said he to M. de Sussy, “I am here in the 
midst of my friends, and have no secrets with them ; "’ and opening the papers, 
the contents of which he read in a loud voice—* Well!” said he to the people, 
“ what answer shall we make?” ‘ No more negociations!’’ was the cry from 
all sides. ‘* You hear,”’ continued Lafayette, “ it is too late.”’ 

‘ Some time afterwards, a patriot orator, sent to some regiments which covered 
the court, having brought back information that the commander of the royal 
troops, on the beige of St. Cloud, complained that since the recall of the ordi- 
nances, no explanation had been made to them, and asked a categorical answer ; 
Lafayette sent him back immediately, with a billet couched in the following 
terms :— 

‘Tam asked for an explicit answer on the situation of the royal family, 
since its last aggression upon the public liberty, and the victory of the Parisian 
population ; I shrall give it frankly: it is, that all conciliation is impossible, and 
that the royal family has ceased to reign. 

‘« LarayetTte.” ’ 

‘Since their propositions were obstinately rejected at the Hotel-de-Ville, the 
commissioners of Charles X. hoped to find a better reception at M. Laffitte’s. 

\bout nine or ten o'clock in the evening, M. d’ Argout presented himself to the 
members of the Chamber, who were sitting at the house of this deputy, and de- 
clared to them, that he was commissioned to announce to them, in the name of 
the king, his master, the recall of the ordinances, and the formation of a ministry 
composed of characters more acceptable to the country ; that matters were there- 
tore re-established as before the violation of the charter, andthat Charles X. made 
no doubt but the national representation would interpose its mediation to bring 
the people back to their allegiance. The answer of M. Laffitte was as perempto- 
ry as had been that of M. Lafayette, at the Hotel-de-Ville. ‘War has decided,” 
said he to M. d’ Argout; ‘* Charles X. is no longer king of France.” M., d’ Ar- 
gout withdrew, after vainly insisting on the guarantees of inviolability with 
which the constitution still surrounded the person of the king. Some moments af- 
terwards, M. Forbin Janson came to announce that his brother-in-law, the Duke 
de Mortemart, claimed a safe conduct, to present himself before the meeting of 
the deputies. This demand was acceded to, and M. Laffitte was solely charged 
to answer the overtures of the new president of Charles X.’s council of ministers ; 
but M. de Mortemart did not appear. 

‘ From that moment the cause of the elder branch of the Bourbons was irrecov- 
erably lost, not only in the will of the people, but in the thoughts of the two cen- 
tres of action, which had possessed themselves of the direction of affairs. The 
Hotel-de-Ville, and the Laffitte meeting, were agreed as to the definite expulsion 
of the reigning family, but by no means so as to the form of government ulteri- 

orly to be adopted, or the new dynasty to be elected. These capital questions 
were subjects of warm controversy at the Hotel-de-Ville ; while at Laffitte’s, al- 
most an entire unanimity prevailed upon the choice of the Duke of Orleans, or 
rather upon the proclamation of his choice, already prepared by the efforts and 
the manceuvres of the honorable banker.’ 


Here, then, were two parties already formed at the head of the rev- 
olution: Lafayette and his military colleagues being, as we may be- 
lieve, for a republic upon the American plan, and Laffitte and the oth- 
er members of the municipal commission being for placing the crown 
on the head of the Duke of Orleans. The latter project is described 
by M. Sarrans as ‘a great intrigue,’ brought about chiefly by the exer- 
tions of Laffitte. Neither party, we must here observe, seems to have 
thought of consulting the people,—the people to whom alone the vic- 
vory belonged : Laffitte and his friends actually appear to have man- 
aged the whole affair, as if it had been a mere matter of business with 
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which they, and they only, had been entrusted. We must continue 
this singular narrative. 

‘ About ten o’clock, almost all the deputies present in Paris met at M. Laffitte’s; 
some peers also joined them, amongst whom was the Duke de Broglie, who spoke 
at length upon the popular exasperation, and the danger of a republic. These 
dangers, purposely exaggerated by M. Dupin, produced a pretty general anxiety, 
of which M. Laffitte skilfully took advantage, to propose the election of the Duke 
of Orleans, as the only means of arresting the torrent, and fixing all uncertainties. 
This upinion, now offcially expressed for the first time, produced some astonish- 
ment, and provoked some contradiction ; but M. Dupin supported it with so much 
eloquence and energy, that it became immediately evident, that a measure, which 
it was affected merely to offer for deliberation, was no other than a project already 
agreed upon between the Prince, and a party headed by M. Laffitte. Numerous 
deputies were, however, still undecided, and the discussion became more animat- 
ed; when the adroit champion of the house of Orleans observed with solemnity, 
that the place for the deputies of France, re-constructing the government of a 

reat empire, was the Palais Bourbon, and not the cabinet of a private individual. 

his recommendation prevailed, and it was determined that in two hours the dep- 
uties should assemble in the Hall of Sitting of the Chamber. The Orleanists 
made good use of this interval, in re-doubling their persuasions and seductions. 

‘ Nevertheless, at the opening of this memorable sitting, opinions appeared more 
than ever divided: all systems, the republican excepted, here found partizans; 
by turns the Duke of Orleans, the Duke of Bordeaux, the Duke of Angouléme, 
were named ; and even Charles X-, who, incredible fact ! united the evident ma- 
jority of voices. It was at this decisive moment, that M. Sebastiani was heard to 
exclaim on the subject of the tri-colored flag, displayed on the Hotel-de-Ville, that 
‘¢ The white flag is now the only national standard!” It was also at this moment 
that M. de Sussy, repulsed from the Hotel-de-Ville, came to present to the Cham- 
ber the recall of the ordinances, and the formation of a new ministry ; insisting, 
but in vain, as may be imagined, that M. Laffitte should transmit these nomina- 
tions to the parties for whom they were destined. 

‘The principal object of the meeting, was to determine upon the declaration 
which was to call the Duke of Orleans to the lieutenancy of the kingdom. A 
committee had been directed to present a report to the Chamber on this important 
measure : and some members of the Chamber of Peers had joined themselves to 
it; the Duke de Broglie was one of these. A warm discussion arose in the mix- 
ed committee, upon the principle on which the throne should be declared vacant ; 
the peers, and some deputies insisting on the absolute necessity of taking for its 
exclusive basis, the abdication of Charles X. and the Duke of Angouléme. 

‘ Meanwhile, great agitation was manifested, both within and without the pal- 
ace of the legislature. New and secret machinations were spoken of, for adjourn- 
ing the decision of the Chamber: it was afbrmed that a considerable personage, 
recently elevated by Charles X. to the presidency of the Council of Ministers, 
had been met on the road to St. Cloud; and, in fact, this report had been confirm- 
ed at the Hotel-de-Ville, by several patriots, upon whose depositions, an order of 
arrest had been issued against M. Casimir Périer Whatever may be the truth of 
this matter, the uneasiness was general, when the President of the Chamber, M. 
Laffitte, informed of what was passing in the committee, and yielding to the im- 
patience exhibited on all sides, sent a secretary to invite the committee to an im- 
mediate return to the Chamber, and to admonish it that if it hesitated longer, the 
deputies would deliberate without hearing its report, This bold and daring meas- 
ure put an end to the representation of the legitimatists, and to the uncertainty of 
the fearful. The proclamation was drawn up, such as it appeared in the Moniteur 
of the following day. 

*M. de Mortemart, to whom a rendezvous had been given at the Chamber, did 
not appear there. The parliamentary mind, however, was still so much inclined 
to Carlism, that it is reasonable to believe, that the presence of this diplomatist 
might yet have persuaded the majority into a determination, by which either the 
Chamber or the revolution woeld have been irrecoverably lost. But, however 
this might have been, the address of the deputies, calling the Duke of Orleans to 
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the office of Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom was signed, and the victory re- 
mained with this prince. 

‘A commission was charged to # p.-varg this message to the Duke of Orleans, 
which repaired to the Palais Royal about eight in the evening; the prince was 
still at Neuilly. The commission wrote to him, to inform him of the nature of its 
mission, and to transmit the debate which had just taken place in the deputies. 
His Royal Highness hastened his return to Paris, where he arrived on foot, at 
eleven o'clock, accompanied by Colonel Berthojx, now aid-de-camp to his Majes- 
ty. At eight o'clock the following morning, the members of the deputation, com- 

dof M. M. Gallot, Bérard, Sebastiani, Benjamin Delessert, Duchaffau, and 
Mathieu Dumas, were informed that the prince was ready to receive them; and 
at nine o’clock they were admitted to his presence. 

‘I call the attention of my readers to all the circumstances of this interview, 
because they are of unexceptionable authenticity, and of a nature to throw a strong 
light on some ulterior events. 

‘M. Bérard spoke first, and developed at much length the motives of general 
interest, as respected the nation ; and of private interest, as regarded the prince 
himself; which, according to the orator, imposed on the Duke of Orleans the ne- 
cessity of acquiescing in the proposal of the deputies, by accepting the reins of 
government, under the provisional title of Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, 

‘M. Sebastiani was the first to maintain the contrary opinion, and contended, 
upon arguments drawn from the respect due to legitimacy, from the precarious 
situation of affairs, and from the possibility of the return of the royal family, that 
the Duke of Orleans should unhesitatingly decline the offer that had been made 
tohim. M. Benjamin}Delessert, adopting the opinion of M. Bérard, whose argu- 
ments he repeated more earnestly and pressingly, conjured the prince to save 
France from the anarchy and civil war which threatened her, and his own house 
from the impending ruin, of which his refusal would infallibly be the signal. M, 
Delessert never icles spoke so convincingly, so persuasively. 

‘Undecided, and manifestly under the alternate tyranny of hope and fear, the 
Duke of Orleans dwelt tediously on his family ties with Charles X., and conclud- 
ed by declaring that he could come to no resolution without consulting a per- 
son who was then absent, and his Royal Highness retired to his cabinet, where 
M. Dupin was already waiting, and where M. Sebastiani was shortly summoned. 
Who was this eminently cious personage, to whose wisdom the destinies of 
France were subordinate i was M. de Talleyrand. In fact, M. Sebastiani se- 
cretly repaired to the house of the ex-great-chamberlain of Charles X., now _be- 
come, as the reader perceives, sovereign arbiter of the revolution of July. Here 
he also found a brave admiral, whose royalist sentiments were beyond doubt, but 
whose heart bled for the calamities of his country. M. Sebastiani placed the de- 
claration of the deputies in the hands of M. de Talleyrand, who replied: ‘“ Well, 
it must be accepted.”’ These facts, | repeat, are strictly accurate. 

‘ Now, let these transactions be compared with the primary motive which deter- 
mined the subsequent retreat of M. Laffitte, and we shall, perhaps, find a key to 
many circumstances over which a fearful mystery yet hovers. Be this asit may, 
after an interval of three-quarters of an hour, the Duke of Orleans, accompanied 
by M. M. Sebastiani and Dupin, rejoined the committee, and declared that he 
accepted the oflice of Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom.’ 


Had Lafayette been a younger man, and a man of more decision, he 
might have in the mean time easily settled the question by proclaiming 
arepublic, which was loudly demanded by the crowds assembled at the 
Hotel de Ville—a republic upon the American plan, with Lafayette for 
its first President. Some even talked of making him king; but bis 
ambition did not at all tend that way ; and it must be admitted that, in 
all the great movements in which he has taken a part, no man could 
have shown himself more indifferent to personal aggrandizement than 
Lafayette. True to his old and firm attachments to the rights of the 
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people, he was desirous only that a provisional government should be 
‘ormed, until the people should have an opportunity, in their primary 
assemblies, of determining upon the kind of government which they 
might wish to adopt, it beg by him, however, understood as a condi- 
tion, that it was to include a monarchy more or less restricted. But 
even upon this point he soon gave way, with his characteristic indeci- 
sion, and acceded to the resolution of the deputies which offered the 
crown to the Duke of Orleans. Up to the last moment, Lafayette also 
received propositions for placing the Duke of Bordeaux on the throne, 
the regency having been offered to himself. As to the intrigue in favor 
of young Napoleon, Lafayette certainly never favored it. His letter to 
Joseph Buonaparte on that subject, which will be found in the first vol- 
ume, sufficiently proves his indifference to the views of the Napoleon 
family ; the recent death of the unfortunate young prince himself takes 
away all] the interest that might have otherwise attached to the corres- 
pondence which took place upon this subject.. It is of importance to 
have, from a by-stander, so well-informed on all points as M. Sarrans, 
the very words that passed on the occasion of the Lieutenant-General’s 
installation, between His Royal Highness and Lafayette. 

‘*« You know,” said he, to the Duke of Orleans, “that I am a republican, and 
that I consider the constitution of the United States as the most perfect system 
that has ever existed.” 

‘« T think so too,” replied the Duke of Orleans ; “ it is impossible to have lived 
two years in America without being of that opinion; but do you think, in the sit- 
uation in which France stands, and in the present state of public opinion, we can 
venture to adopt it here.” 

‘* No,” replied Lafayette, “ what the French people want at the present junc- 
ture, is a popular throne, surrounded by republican institutions.” 

‘« That is just what I think,” replied the Prince. 

‘ All that passed in this interview between the Prince and Lafayette, indicated 
the same republican sentiments on the part of his royal highness, whose liberal 
professions went even beyond the expectations of the general.’ 


Upon the influence which the revolution in France exercised instant- 
er throughout all Europe, M. Sarrans is enthusiastic. He does not ex- 
aggerate it much, for undoubtedly though sudden, it struck deep into 
the heart of the civilized world, in both hemispheres. While consider- 
ing the commanding attitude which the revolution gave in the first in- 
stance to France, M. Sarrans enters into the diseussion of an important 
question ; namely, whether after the establishment of the republican 
throne, there was any longer a European public Jaw—in other words, 
whether it was incumbent upon the new French government to look 
upon itself as not bound by any treaties which had been entered into 
by preceding governments. It surprises us, rather, to find such a ques- 
tion as this gravely stated by M. Sarrans; for, there is no principle bet- 
ter established in international law, than that, whatever kind of govern- 
ment it may be, which rises out of the furnace of a revolution, it imme- 
diately succeeds to all the duties and obligations of its predecessor, as 
far as foreign states are concerned. It is pretty clear, therefore, that 
M. Sarrans is a member of the party which was desirous of seeing the 
boundaries of the empire restored with the tri-colored flag, and of prop- 
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agating the revolution abroad by fire and sword. He prudently abstains, 
however, from saying what he thinks France ought to have then done: 
but his sentiments may be easily gathered from the animadversions he 
has passed on what it has done. 

Lafayette soon perceived Louis Philippe’s tendency to retrograde 
from the popular principles of the revolution, and with his usual 
frankness said to him one day, ‘I know only one man who can now 
bring France to a republic; and you are that man. Continue to 
disavow the principle of your origin, and I will answer for it, that the 
republic, or I may, perhaps, say the demagogic system, can desire no 
better auxiliary than your majesty.’ ‘ Wait,’ replied the king, ‘ until 
a certain time, and you will see.’ Wait till that time !’ resumed Lafay- 
ette, ‘ but are you sure that you will reign till then? For my part, I 
doubt it.’ ‘The reader will not be surprised to learn, after this, that 
the whole of the Doctrainaire and legitimate interest was united for 
the purpose of removing Lafayette altogether from public affairs. 

The conflict that must again attempt, at least, to put an end to the 
present disquietude of France, cannot be far off. Every hour, we may 
say, seems to add a fresh cloud to the portentous darkness that has been 
for some years, indeed, ever since the Congress of Vienna and the es- 
tablishment of the Holy Alliance, gradually but progressively, spreading 
itself over the whole political horizon of Europe. Nothing that has 
een done since that period, has been able to assume, even for a season, 
ihe character of stability. Everything that was meant to be unchange- 
able has soon become changed by circumstances, which no one state, 
nor any confederation of states, seems capable of controlling. The 
storm that has been so long gathering, must brea‘ at last; the two 
principles of democratic equality and aristocratic monarchy must soon 
appear in presence of each other, fxce to face, and fight, not only for 
present victory and preponderance, but for the annihilation of the an- 
tagonist, 





TO RICHMOND.,* 
‘ Britannia rules the waves.’.—Tuomson. 


‘ By the bye, T'waddel,’ said Jones to me, in one of the fine days 
of June, ‘ you and I and our set have had all sorts of parties but a 
water-party ;—what say you to one ?’—I hemmed and ha-ed a bit, and 
replied, ‘I have no disinclination to such a trip, certainly ; but can 
any of our friends pull an oar,—or even handle a skull?—<‘I can’t,’ 
said Jones candidly, ‘nor, I believe, can Wilson, nor Smith, nor ‘Tom- 
lins; but what of that? we can learn, I presume? Rowing is easy 
enough.’—‘ Except when it is hard,’ said ]. Jones smiled and went 
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on. ‘Tehew! what can be easier?—You have only to pull so,’— 
suiting the action to tle word,—‘ and you row.’—‘ But with inexperi- 
enced persons,’ [ remarked, ‘ there is at least some danger.’—‘ Dan- 
ger!’ exclaimed Jones, pulling up his collar, and putting on a look 
of wonder—‘ what is that ?’—I was silenced by his superior daring, 
and said, ‘ Well, ’ll be one. Who are the selected ?’—* Wilson, Tom- 
lins; Smith, you and I.’—‘ And the indispensables—the ladies ?— 
‘Why, we will say the two Miss Browns, Miss Simpson, and Fanny, 
and Fatima Smith.—‘ Very good. When, where, and what time ?’— 
‘To-morrow at nine, at Searle’s, and Richmond our destination,’ 
—‘ Well, I will undertake to get you there, if you will yield the en- 
tire command of the expedition, as I may call it.’ ‘ It will be, if we 
get there in half the usual time,’ said Jones chuckling over the jest; 
(Jones is not, however, by any means so dabbish at wit as he thinks 
he is)—‘ You interrupted me,’ I resumed ; ‘but who is to arrange the 
preliminaries and accessories—the eatables and drinkables, and all 
that?’ *‘ Leave the all that tome, said Jones. ‘ Well then, to-mor- 
row at nine; ’ and we shook hands and parted. 


At nine the next day I was on the Lambeth side of Westminster. 
bridge, and at a quarter past nine we were all mustered, the crew 
gallantly, and I may say, nautically dressed in striped shirts, white 
trowsers, white hats, and black neckcloths tied seaman’s fashion; our 
boat—(a shallop with a white awning) manned in no time; the ladies 
safely got on board and seated ; our provisions stowed away fore and 


aft, and everything ready for starting. Expectation ran high, and the 
tide was about to do the same; we could not have had a finer morning; 
the ladies, though timorous on the one hand, relied on the other upon 
the courage and steadiness of the crew ; Mr. Searle considerately said 
‘ Now is the time, gentlemen, to start—you could not have a finer 


tide ;’—I took my station at the helm, Jack-of-the-water pushed us off 


the roads, and we were committed to the mighty deep. Some confu- 
sion as to the duties of stroke-oar, &c. followed; three of the four 
wished to row on the larboard side, but that was impossible, as they 
soon discovered ; and then Jones very awkwardly dropped his oar with 
the blade flat in the water, which flung up a spray that wetted Miss 
Simpson, as thoroughly as if she had been in a shower-bath; but she 
bore it with a partiality for Jones which nothing could diminish.— 
(Jones is, in many respects, a very great favorite with the ladies, and 
deservedly so, for he is a young man of very good expectations, and 
plays excedingly well on the German flute with additional keys.) 
Smith and Wilson, equally awkward, sat down with their foolish faces 
towards each other, and began to pull, of course, different ways, which 
gave rise to considerable merriment on shore: but I put them right 
on this nautical point, and then placing them as they should be, di- 
rected what they should do. T'omlins was my next vexation, for, be- 
fore his partners had dipped their oars in the limpid stream, he began 
to pull away as strong as a as a no matter what—I have 
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not a comparative at hand; but the effect of his obstinacy was, that 
the boat’s head was turned to the right about, notwithstanding my 
keeping the helm hard aport. Then Jones began to put out his 
shoulders :——I must confess that I felt quite ashamed of their obstina- 
cy and ignorance. ‘The first pull he gave, I thought he would have 
drawn us under water; at the second he could not move his oar at all. 
‘What the devil has got hold of my oar at the bottom ?’ he roared out, 
half laughing, and half alarmed. ‘ It isn’t a shark, I hope!’ said 
Miss Simpson, and she turned as pale as her lemon kid gloves :—how 
simple of Miss Simpson !—I explained to her that sharks in the Thames 
were impossible—there might be such things on shore, but they were 
notamphibious. And J also explained to Jones, why it was that he could 
not lift his oar: he had in technical phraseology, ‘caught a crab:’ I 
told him he should skim the top, not rake the bottom. ‘ Very good,’ 
said Jones; and the next stroke he made he missed the water alto- 
gether, hit himself a most unmerciful thump in his stomach with his 
double-handed oar, which tumbled him heels uppermost, with his head 
in Wilson’s lap, which broke poor Wilson’s watch-glass, Miss Simp- 
son’s salts-bottle in his pocket, and knocking Wilson backwards, 
pitched him with his head into the hamper at the bows, which frac- 
tured two bottles of double stout, and cut his occiput clean across the 
organ of cautiousness. The ladies shrieked, but Wilson, who is, in 
some respects a wag, said, very gaily, ‘ he didn’t mind it no more than 
a foreigner.’ Several other amusing accidents attended our starting, 
but as they were of minor importance, I shall not narrate them here. 

With scarcely any pulling at all——wafted along by the silver tide,— 
we had reached the Ned house at Battersea : but now we set to in good 
earnest, and our oars dropped in alternately, one, two, three, four, a; 
regular as the chimes. Here some of the natives on the shore, who 
had been observing the gallant style with which we pulled along, 
bawled out, ‘Go it, tail—(1 write the word with the hesitation of re- 
luctance—) tailors !’—It is written and I breathe again !—They no 
doubt, mistook us for a party of tradesmen of that sort, than which 
nothing could be farther from our thoughts. However, that we might 
not be annoyed by such mistakes in future, I determined on putting 
the boat out into the middle of the stream. ‘ Don’t, Twaddel! ex- 
claimed the whole of the party, as with one voice, for we had hitherto 
kept close in shore, because the water being shallower, it afforded us 
some chance of succor if anything should happen to our daring and 
adventurous crew :—as Smith observed, in his dry way, ‘It would be 
very disagreab'e to be picked up wringing wet and very dead.’ But 
the command being in my hands, I was resolute on being obeyed, and 
so out I steered into the dangerous bosom of the Thames. 

I now, I may say, we, went onswimmingly. The rowers were atten- 
tive to their duty, and perspired with pleasure at their successful ex- 
ertions: the ladies chatted pleasantly with each other on the fashions 
and upon Miss Wilkes’s expected marriage with the gallant Major 
Morris of the Middlesex militia; and now and then encouraged our 
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endeavors to please with their lovely smiles, we had every appearance 
of being as happy as beauty and bravery could render us. About this 
time, I noticed that Jones looked somewhat deploringly at his hands: 
they were as red as beet-root in the palms, with symptons of blistering. 
If there is anything on which Jones is sensitive it is on the whiteness 
of his hands: it is an amiable weakness, which even the mighty mind 
of Lord Byron gave way to. Smith, who has a deal of malicious hu- 
mor about him, comforted him, by telling him that he would lose all the 
skin they had ‘to their backs,’ (his own expression) but in three 
months he would have in its place a new and much whiter one. Jones 
looked quite horror-struck !—Miss Fanny Smith then advised him to 
put on his gloves, which he did, and that made them considerably 
worse. A boat full of persons passed us at this moment, and we were 
again saluted with, ‘Go it, tailors!’ Jones who was sore in one re- 
spect, and in many other respects very mettlesome, was for running 
them aboard, and calling them to account : but I explained, that it was 
possible that a party of those very serviceable tradesmen were expected 
up the river that day, and we might probably be mistaken for them. 
Jones seemed pacified, and pulled on till he declared he could pull no 
more, his hands were so blistered; and so they were like a newly- 
painted shutter in the dog-days. We all sincerely pitied him, save 
Smith, who laughed and looked all sorts of droll things at his misery. 
‘Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘ to relieve you for a time from your labors, pull 
in your oars, and let the boat drift with the tide, which is almost strong 
enough to carry us to our destination.’ 

All hands I could see were agreeable, so that the oars were taken in, 
but in a very unseamanlike manner, for Wilson nearly brought down 
the awning and brained Miss Simpson with his, and Jones hit Smith 
such a pat of the head with his, that it made it ring ; we all set it down 
as a ‘trifle from Margate,’ in return for Smith’s raillery, at poor 
Jones’ expense. Smith, however, only laughed—nothing can disturb 
his good humor. Jones then produced his German flute with addi- 
tional keys, and every one was restored to harmony. He played us, 
out of Wragg’s Perceptor, ‘ In my Cottage near a Wood,’ ‘ The Lass 
of Richmond Hill,’ ‘ At Kew one Morn was Peter Born,’ ‘ The Jolly 
Young Waterman,’ ‘ Go to the Devil and Shake Yourself,’ and many 
other naval and national melodies, very delightful indeed. Miss Fan- 
ny Smith also kindly obliged the company by singing the first part of 
‘ All’s Well,’ to Mr. Jones’s second part on the German flute. Noth- 
ing in human nature could be more beautiful !—the waters seemed to 
glide silently past us, as if listening with every attention to their 
dulcet strains ; and all Nature was hushed, save a west-country barge- 
man, who whistled responsively, as he plunged a sweep every now and 
then into the silver waters. After this Wilson gave us a song, set, | 
dare say, as he sung it, for thus ran the opening line :-— 

‘ When forced from thee to—o—o—o— part;’ 
and then he paused. Smith, who is always alive to the ridiculous, said 
in his dry, droll way, ‘Try back, Wilson.’ Wilson however could not 
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remember the second line. ‘ Then,’ said Smith, ‘ I’ll sing it for you ;’ 
and he struck up— 

‘ When forced from thee to pooh—pooh—pooh—part.’ 
We laughed for an hour, and Wilson would not sing another note. 
‘A Muggins to the rescue!’ ‘Tomlins volunteered a song, and all 
was silence, as he struck up ‘ Love’s Young Dream.’ 


‘ But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love’s young dream ; 
Oh, there’s nothing half so sweet in life,’ 

‘As lump sugar!’ chimed in that provoking fellow, Smith, with a 
vociferous jollity of voice that put all the sentiment of the song to im- 
mediate flight. Our laughter must have been heard along both shores. 
Wilson, being one of the Grocer’s Company, thought the joke a little 
too personal ; but who can take a lasting offence at the frolics of Smith? 
Throughout this memorable day he shewed himself a wag of the first 
water. We all, except Jones, who was rather jealous of his success, 
allowed him to carry away the palm of preference ; the ladies’ eves, too, 


‘Rain’d influence, and adjndg’d the prize.’ 


By this time we neared Battersea Bridge—it is the Scylla and Cha- 
tybdis of amateur aquarians ; if you escape S. you come bump against 
C., and vice versa. The station of steersman is therefore one of seri- 
ous responsibility, and requires the steadiest skill, an eye like a math- 
ematician’s, a hand like a watch-maker’s, and the most undaunted 
courage. We were shooting cleanly and cleverly, and in the most 
seaman-like manner, through the centre arch, when Jones, perhaps 
over anxious for the success of this fine evolution, dipped his oar in, 
and giving a pull, drove our nose plump between the starlings. All 
was immediate confusion! the ladies shrieked in the most piercing 
manner— Wilson turned as white as his waistcoat—Jones trembled— 
Tomlins was terrified—Smith looked as if all the joke were taken out 
of him—and I in some measure gzve up all for lost. The tide rose 
like a rampant beast at the stern, and our boat pitched deeper and 
deeper still at the head. ‘To add to the agonies of such a moment, a 
savage in human form, who was coolly hanging over the balustrades, 
bawled out in a jeering manner, ‘ Say your prayers, you tailors, while 
Iran for the drags!’ ‘ Tailors, again !—d—n it!’ said Jones, indig- 
nantly ;—all his mettle was in arms—he became desperate ; and, seiz- 
ing an oar, with asuperhuman push he set us clear again, but broke 
the oar short off ; this, however, was of no consequence, as we had bad 
the precaution to take an extra pair, and this accident brought them 
into play. Jones was blamed by all, but it was of little use, for he was 
so proud of his powers in getting us out of the scrape, that getting us 
into it seemed quite a merit in his eyes! 

Some close observer of nature has remarked, that ‘after a storm 
comes a calm.’ We were soon restored to that complacency which 
men feel who have done their duty in trying circumstances, and Smith, 
who had recovered his good humor, fold us a capital story about Bat- 
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tersea Church, and how the Emperor of Russia wished to purchase 
it for Petersburg ; but as the parishioners would not part with their 
church without he took the parson into the bargain, and the Emperor 
would not do that, the negotiation went off, and there the church is to 
this day. This amusing story was, no doubt, a piece of invention of 
Smith’s, for he has a very happy originality in that way.—We laughed 
prodigiously, and Smith was satisfied. 

Here I took occasion to address a few words to the gallant crew. 
‘Gentlemen,’ said I, ‘ as we came out with the intention of reaching 
Richmond by water, allow me as the commander of this expedition, to 
press upon you the necessity of putting your shoulders to ‘the wheel, 
if you mean to complete that great enterprize. 1 need not remind you 
that in order to reach Richmond it is necessary that you should get 
there. (Hear, hear!) Gentlemen, the eyes of Cornhill—I may add, 
Cheapside, are upon us! If we succeed, we shall be crowned with 
success ; if we fail—but no—I will not fear—that is to say, Gentlemen, 
I cannot—’—( Here I was completely put out by that Jones, who kept 
winking his malicious eye at Smith, as much as to say, ‘ only hear the 
future Deputy of Dowgate Ward!’ Jones, I am sorry to say, is in 
many respects a very envious young man. I resumed—-)—‘ In short 
Gentlemen, as some one has said, a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether, will, if we faint not, bring our enterprize to a happy end. 
For as Mr. Shakspeare, the dramatist, has said— 

‘ “ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which taken at the full leads on to he 

‘ Richmond !’ was the inspiring cry of the whole crew, with the ex- 
ception of the ladies—who shared, however, in our truly British ardor. 
Every man grasped his oar ; jackets and hats were immediately thrown 
off, as incumbrances ; Jones in his enthusiasm forgot his blisters, and 
we pushed along gaily and gallantly— 

‘ Swift as an arrow from a Tartar’s bow,’ 
and Putney seemed to stare with astonishment at Fulham—Hammer- 
smith at Barnes, to see the rapidity of our flight To make our la- 
bors light and cheer our way, Miss Fatima Smith, at her brother’s re- 
quest, read to us the ‘ Choice,’ of Mr. John Pomfret, that divine poet: 
and Smith himself, 
‘ Possess’d beyond the Muses’ painting,’ 


broke out all over with an original sonnet, keeping time with his oar 
to the measure. When it was over we all expressed our regret that 
he did not put his high poetic powers to more use. ‘ If I did,’ he re- 
marked, ‘ howshould I be known “ from many another Smith? ”’ ‘Take 
another name,’ I suggested. ‘Call yourself Jones,’ said Jones, in his 
very happy way, and we laughed amazingly. Jones is inimitable 
when he likes to be so. 

Absorbed in this delightful interchange of poetry and pleasantry, 
we progressed agreeably along, and 

‘ Panting time toi! ‘d after us in vain.’ 
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‘What place is this we are athwartof?’ asked Tomlins. He was 
informed it was Kew. ‘I thought so,’ he added ; ‘znd that little 
gentlemen in the nook of the wall is, I suppose, Q in the corner?’ We 
had never heard ‘Tomlins perpetrate a pun before ; but we encouraged 
him with our smiles. He is not a favorite with our party; I don’t 
know why, except that he is very stupid. ‘Tomlins makes pretensions 
to Miss Fatima Smith, but with very little chance of success. Miss 
Smith will become a Mrs. T., but it will be Mrs. Twaddell, not Tom- 
lins, if 1 know her heart. ‘ By the by, where shall we dine?’ said 
Jones. ‘ Yes, where shall we dine?’ cried all. I saw that he had the 
sense of the company with him, so I replied, ‘ Whereyou please. ’ 
‘Why not here?’ herejoined. We were at that moment in sight of a 
lovely lawn, that ran with an easy slope down to the water’s edge. It 
was one o’clock—the place was propitious—and the labors of the 
morning had whetted our appetites to the keenest edge. I was not, 
therefore, taken by surprise, when I heard the four exclaim, as with 
one voice, ‘ Here we dine!’ I immediately rounded the radder for 
land, and in a minute we touched the shore, and all hands leaped on 
the lawn. The ladies, the giblet-pies, bottled porter, and sherry, 
were landed in a giffey; and while a detachment was sent out to se- 
lect a pleasant spot for our spot, Jones was as active as a harlequin, in 
unpacking and preparing all things. A delightful nook in a quickset 
hedge, and under a shady elm, was marked out for the happy occasion ; 
and every thing being in no time removed to it, a clean cloth was 
spread on the green turf; the pies, bread, salt, knives and forks, plates, 
glasses, and every thing was in apple-pie order—-the word was given, 
‘to your places,’—the ladies were handed to their’s, and down we all 
squatted, like a Turkish dinner-party, hunger and expectation being 
remarkable in every countenance. 

‘Jones,’ I directed, ‘cut up the pie.’ ‘With all the pleasure in 
life he promptly replied, and began to operate. ‘A cursed hard 
crust to begin with, and as thick as the Serpentine in skating season,’ 
remarked Jones, as he grinned and groaned, and vainly endeavored to 
make an impression upon its outworks. ‘ Never mind its hardness,’ 
said I.—( Miss Fatima Smith had made it with her own fair hands.) — 
‘I shall venture on it.’ ‘Yes,’ said Smith, ‘it will bear you.’— 
(Roars of laughter.)—‘ Upon my soul,’ said Jones, ‘ I cannot cut into 
it—my hands are sotender.’ This set the ladies giggling, and then he 
threw down the knife and fork in a pet. ‘ Here, hand the pie to me,’ 
said Smith ; and, oh, monstrous! he made no more ado, but jobbed his 
elbow upon the cone of the crust, which broke it in sure enough, but at 
the same time sent half the gravy with a spirt into our eyes, all over 
Wilson’s white waistcoat, and down Miss Simpson’s black satin spen- 
cer. ‘ You awkward fellow!’ exclaimed hissisters; and they blush- 
ed as beautifully as Aurora. ‘Oh, never mind my spencer,’ said Miss 
Simpson : ‘I don’t care about my waistcoat,’ said Wilson, ‘ since we 
have got at the giblets, which I had given up in despair.’ We then 
laughed heartily, and heartily we eat. I never saw, at a Guildhall 
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dinner, such appetites and such expedition. As for Jones, he might 
eat his way up to the civic chair, with any man ia the city who has 
not yet arrived at that honor: for a young liveryman, his performance 
was wonderful, and his promise more, In ten minutes the eatables 
were hors du combat ; and one bottle of porter, and three of sherry, 
were all that was left of the drinkables. Filling a bumper of sherry, 
I then gave from the chair (the stump of a tree)—‘ The ladies, our 
fair compagnons de voyage !’—( Drank with three times three, and one 
cheer more—a missfire of Wilson’s.)—Jones was then called upon for 
a song: he complied, and struck up— 
‘Oh, nothing in life can sadden us, 
Whilst we have wine and good-humor in store—’ 

‘Holloa, there, you sirs! who gave you leave to land here, I should 
very much like to know ?’ roared out a fellow six feet high, and brawny 
as Hercules, as he jumped over the hedge, and alighted with one foot in 
the pie-dish, and the other in Jones’ new white beaver. ‘ Nobody,’ 
said Jones, hurt at having his hat injured. ‘ Well, then, I warn you off 
these grounds,’ continued the out-of-town barbarian, and laid hold of 
Jones by the collar. ‘ Stop, stop, my good friend,’ said I, ‘ no violence, 
if you please: we are gentlemen, and if——’ ‘I don’t care whether 
you’re gentle or simple—you’ye none of you no business here—so 
bundle, bag and baggage.’ Atthis we were all indignant; and as for 
Jones, I never saw him so up-ish: he was for throwing the ruffian 
into the creek on the other side the hedge. ‘Do, Jones—it will serve 
him right, if he’ll let you,’ said Smith, laughing contemptuously at his 
presumption. Jones, for a slight person of five feet, is a very well- 
meaning young man ; but this fellow, as it happened, would be a little 
too much for two Joneses. In many respects Mr. Jones is very con- 
ceited of his powers; but, on the other hand, his attentions to his 
grandmother, who will leave him all when she dies, is excellent and 
exemplary. I pacified the blue-aproned Cerberus, by handing hima 
bumper of sherry, with halfa sovereign at the bottom: he swallowed 
the one, caught the other between his teeth, and immediately became 
as gentle as ‘ Una’s milk-white lamb.’ ‘ Well, gentlemen, all I meant 
to say was this here—don’t pick the flowers, nor damage the shrubs, 
and you may stay as long as you please, because master is out; and 50, 
good morning.’ This he said very civilly, and touched his hat as he 
turned off. 

No sooner was he gone, than Jones began to vapor about, and up- 
braid me, because I had made peace :—‘ He would have taught the 
cabbage-cutting rascal what it was to insult gentlemen and young 
liverymen ;—we should have seen what he would have done to him, 
&c. &c.’ ‘Yes,’ said Smith, sarcastically, ‘with the aid of a good 
microscope.’ Jones looked unutterable things, but said not a word. 
To divert attention from these unpleasantnesses, I proposed a ramble 
round the grounds: agreed to nem, con,; and off we set. Jones soon 
recovered his temper ; and, to exhibit his prowess to the ladies, 
wagered Smith a bottle that he would hang by his heels from the lower 
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limb of a tree for five minutes. The bet was taken—up jumped Jones 
at the branch, caught it, threw up his heels, locked his feet across, let 
go his hands, and there he dangled, head downwards, as pretty a 
calf as you’d see in Leadenhall on a market-day, as Smith sarcastically 
said. One, two, three. four, five minutes elapsed, and he was declar- 
ed winner. ‘Help me down,’ cried Jones. Nobody stirred, but all 
laughed. “Now, do help me down!’ he beseeched rather pathetically. 
Not a foot moved. Hethen tried to help himself, but could not recov- 
er the branch with his hands. Then he began to swear, and the 
ladies very properly ran away. We enjoyed his quandary amazingly ; 
but no one feltinclined to end it yet. At last, seeing him turn black 
in the face, with rage and his inverted position, I and Smith took pity 
on him, and placed him right end upwards, when he turned so giddy, 
that down he dropped. I thought Smith would have died with laugh- 
ing; but Jones triumphed still, for he had won. It was ridiculous to 
see his exultation, and hear his crowing. 

Arookery was overhead. Jones, bent on mischief, must now have 
a fling at its black tenantry. Up went stone the first—down it came 
with a rebound over a low wall, and a crash followed, as if a hundred 
hot-house panes were shivered: at the same moment a head and red 
night-cap popped up from the other side, surveyed us in silence, and 
disappeared. ‘ Now, for heaven’s sake,’ said I ‘ don’t destroy people’s 
property in mere wantonness !’-—‘ Pooh !’ said Jones ‘ I shan’t hit ’em 
again if I try!’ and up went stone the second, and fell as before, with 
the same awful clatter and crash. * That makes five shillings! said 
the head and night-cap, popping up again. ‘ Nonsense,’ said Jones, 
‘it was an accident !"—‘ Well, gentlemen said the head and night-cap, 
‘you sha’n’t go till you do pay, for I’ve grabbed your oars. ‘Oh, pay 
the man,’ we all advised. ‘ Here, then you night-capped numskull,’ 
said Jones flinging a sovereign up the wall with a munificent air, 
‘ give me my change ?’/——‘ Break four more and that’s a pound’s-worth ;’ 
—and down went the head and night-cap. How that Smith did 
chuckle! ‘ Well, then, I’ll have some fun for my money,’ said Jones : 
‘here goes ;’ and up flew stone after stone, but not one of them told, 
forthe wary gardner, we supposed, had covered over the remainder of 
his glass with matting. And now we had the laugh fairly against 
‘ones——-he was matched. He pretended, however, to admire the fel- 
low’s cunning, and tried to laugh too, but ’twas ‘with a difference.’ 
‘I never saw you look so foolish, Jones,’ said Smith. This was 
quite enough; Jones turned quite pale with rage, and instantly walked 
down to the boat, Miss Simpson following him. Then up spoke 
Tomlins; * Let him go, and be ’—‘ Wiser,’ I interposed, 
‘when his pride is subdued to reason by reflection.’ 

This incident cast a damp on the delights of the day ; and the ladies 
looked, and were very uncomfortable ; but we gallantly redoubled our 
attentions, and smoothed the raven down of their displeasure till they 
smiled, as some one, I think, has somewhere said. To show our 
philosophy, we sat down again to the sherry ; and Smith, perfectly to 
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restore harmony, gave us a song which he assured us was written by 
the footman of a person of quality, and addressed to a hard-hearted 
housekeeper who had jilted him. Smith introduced it as a genuine 
specimen of the cupboard-love school of poetry. 


When first my Sally Jones I knew, 
[ thought her face was pretty. 

I liked her eyes of Saxon blue, 
Her locks so raven jetty. 

Her teeth, her lips, her hips and waist, 
Her nose that did not look awry,— 

f loved her arms and charms so chaste, 
But | adored her cookery ;— 


And laid my person at her feet— 
(She ’d put to bed the children) ; 
She smiled consent with looks so sweet, 
Oh, love! t’ was quite bewildering !— 
She did not say she would be mine— 
I thought so naturally ; 
She ask’d me, though, to stop and dine— 
(The Colonel was at Calais) :— 


I did :—it was my favorite dish, 
And drest in great perfection ; 

’T was then I gave words to my wish, 
And told her my dejection :— 

She said that I might live in hope ; 
I left her at 11; 

And, ah! I thought, without a trope, 
Pall-Mall the path to heaven ! 


‘Mark the passionate change in the measure,’ said Smith, ‘so 
descriptive of the tumult of his feelings :-—’ 


But, ah! one Corporal O'Hara, 
Of I know not what dragoons, 

Went of next day with Sarah, 
Who sent me back my spoons !— 

Then break, my heart! thou art betray’d, 
And in the trap art taken, 

Caught by a luring bait well laid— 
Calves’ liver fried with bacon ! 


This unexpected climax took us all by surprise, and even the most 
sentimental of our party laughed, as may well be supposed. I suspect 
that the song is Smith’s, and no footman’s—it is beyond the powers of 
the plush-breeches gentry. 

‘ But what in the name of wonder, has become of Jones and Miss 
Simpson all this while?’ exclaimed Wilson, with an expression of 
anxiety which I shall never forget, it was so amiable :—Wilson is, 
indeed, a very amiable man in many respects. We had forgotten 
them—there is no use in mincing the matter; but as we were not 
quite indifferent to their welfare, we walked leisurely down the lawn 
to the boat, where we expected to find them. What was our sur- 
prise !—they were not on board, nor could we perceive them anywhere 
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around. Our anxiety now grew serious. ‘He has not jumped into 
the river in his tantarums,’ said Tomlins—‘ Trowsers,’ said Smith, 
interrupting him.—‘ And Miss Simpson plunged in after him?’ con- 
tinued Tomlins. ‘Cork cannot sink,’ said Smith, sarcastically — 
I never knew him so severe. I put an end to this unseasonable levity 
by remarking, that it was our duty to discover what had become of 
them. ‘That is no hard task,’ said Smith, laughing, ‘ for there they 
go in a wherry to Richmond !’—We looked, and there they were, 
sure enough. Jones had hailed a waterman sculling by, and had 
deserted us in high dudgeon. 

‘Man the boat, and give chase!’ I commanded. The ladies were 
put on board—the rudder shipped—I grasped an oar, and we were 
once more on the bosom of the deep; but what with Wilson’s wilful- 
ness and ‘Tomlins’ awkwardness, we made little or no way for some 
time ; and the wherry distanced us so rapidly, that we at last lost sight 
of it altogether. At length we got into better working trim, and 
pushing along, came, after an hour’s hard chase, in sight of Richmond 
bridge. As we neared that beautiful structure, the Diana steamer 
pushed off from the shore, and almost ran us under water. What was 
our astonishment, at that trying moment, lo! behold Jones standing 
coolly on the paddle-box, with his hands in his pockets, laughing at us 
in the most insulting manner. ‘ ‘his is too bad!’ I exclaimed, with 
all that energy of which I am master. ‘It is—itis!’ cried one and 
all. ‘Well, what will you do to mark your sense of Mr. Jones’s 
unhandsome behavior?’ ‘I know,’ said Smith—‘ Diana, a-hoy !’ 
he bawled ; the steamer stopped her paddle-wheels. ‘ You have room 
for eight?’ inquired he of the captain. ‘For eighty,’ replied the 
fresh-water wag. ‘ Well, then, ladies, get on board ;’—they did ;— 
‘jump on board, gentlemen ;’—we did;—Smith, then, in a most 
masterly manner made fast a tow-rope to the Diana’s stern-rails—and 
then jumped on board, over the cabin-windows, with the gallantry of a 
Nelson. Scowls of defiance were, as I expected, exchanged between 
Jones and him, they even went so far as to exchange cards, which I 
thought very unnecessary, as they live next door to one another. I 
took care to prevent any further collision, by tearing Smith away from 
him. After we had taken tea, that mild beverage, sacred to friendship 
and the social feelings—the smiles of the fair—the dulcet strains of the 
harp and violin, and the dance on deck, softened down the asperities 
of the belligerents, and before we had arrived at Westminster, we 
were al! as good friends as when we started. And so ended our first 
trip to Richmond by water. 

Dowgate. = @ 





A BARRISTER BESIEGED. 


‘Curran and Barrington were on a visit to a clergyman near Carlow, who had 
invited a party of jovial spirits to meetthem. Dinner was ee for five pre- 
cisely, as Curran always stipulated for punctuality. The clock struck—the guests 
were assembled—everything bespoke a joyous banquet—but the Counsellor was 
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not to be fuund—six, seven came—day departed, and twilight approached, peo. 
ple were sent in every direction, but no —— of him could be heard, except that 
he had been seen in the garden at four o'clock. 

‘ Yet every now and then a messenger came in to announce, that ‘ an old man 
had seen a counsellor, as he verily believed, walking very quick on the road to 
Carlow.’ Another reported that ‘a woman was driving lone her cow met one 
of the counsellors going leisurely toward Athy, and that he seemed very melan. 
choly ; that she had seen him at the ’sizes that blessed morning, and the people 
towld her it was the great low preacher that was in it.’ Another woman who 
was bringing home some turf from the bog, declared before the Virgin and all the 
Saints that she saw ‘a little man in black with a stick in his hand going towards 
the Barrow ;’ and a collough, sitting at her own cabin door feeding the childer, 
positively saw a ‘black gentleman going down to the river, and soon afterward 
heard a great splash of water at the said river; whereupon, she went hot-foot to 
her son, Ned Coyle, to send him thither to see if the gentleman was in the water; 
but that Ned said sure enuff nothing natural would be after going at that time of 
the deep dust to the place where poor Armstrong's corpse lay the night he was 
murthered ; and he’d see all the gentlemen in the county to the devil (God bless 
them !) before he’d go tothe said place till morning early.’ 


7 - * * * 7 * * * * 


‘ The matter became too serious to admit of any doubt as to poor Curran having 
met his catastrophe. I was greatly shocked ; our only cenjectures now being, 
not whether, but how, he had lost his life. As Curran was known every day to 
strip naked and wash himself all over with a sponge and cold water, I conjectur- 
ed, as most rational, that he had, in lieu of his usual ablution, gone to the Bar- 
row to bathe before dinner, and thus unfortunately perished. All agreed in my 
hypothesis, and hooks and a draw-net were sent for immediately to Carlow, to 
scour the river for his body. ~* . “4 ss . 

‘It was at length suggested by our reverend host that his great Newfoundland 
dog, who was equally sagacious, if not more so, with many of the parishioners, 
and rivalled, in canine proportion, the magnitude of his master, was not unlikely, 
by diving in the Barrow, to discover where the body lay deposited—and thus di- 
rect the efforts of the nets and hookers from Carlow. This idea met with univer- 
sal approbation ; and every body took up his hat, to go down to the river. Mary, 
a young damsel, the only domestic who remained in the house, was ordered to call 
Diver, the dog ;—but Diver was absent, and did not obey the summons. Every 
where resounded, ‘ Diver ! Diver! but in vain. - 4 . 

‘ Mary, the maid, was now desired to search all the rooms and offices for Diver, 
while we sat pensive and starving in the parlor. We were speedily alarmed by 
a loud shriek, immediately after which Mary rushed tottering into the room, just 
able to articulate :— 

‘« QO, holy Virgin! holy Virgin! yes, gentlemen! the counsellor is dead, sure 
enough. And I'll die too, gentlemen! I'll never recover it!’’ and she crossed 
herself twenty times over in the way the priest had taught her. 

‘ We all now flocked round, and asked her simultaneously how she Anew the 
counsellor was dead ? 

‘ Crossing herself again, “ I saw his ghost, please your reverence!” 

‘ « Where ? where ?” cried every body, as if with one breath. 

‘« In the double-bedded room next your reverence’s,” stammered the terrified 
girl. 
~ ¢ We waited for no more to satisfy us either that she was mad, or that robbers 
were in the house : each person seized something by way of a weapon: one took 
a poker, another a candlestick, a third a knife or fire-shovel, and up stairs we 
rushed. Only one could go in, conveniently abreast ; and 1 was among the first 
who entered. The candles had been forgotten ; but the moon was rising, and we 
certainly saw what, in the opinion of some present, corroborated the statement of 
Mary. Two or three instantly drew back in horror, and attempted to retreat, but 
others pressed behind ; and lights being at length produced, an exhibition far 
more ludicrous than terrific presented itself. In a far corner of the room stood, 
erect and formal, and stark naked (as a ghost should be,) John Philpot Curran, one 
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of his Majesty’s counsel, learned in the pind Mein as if in the ague, and 
scarce able to utter a syllable, through the combination of cold and terror. Three 
orfour paces in his front lay Diver, from Newfoundland, stretching out his im- 
mense shaggy carcass, his long pawsextended their full length, and his great head 
lying on them with his nose pointed toward the ghost, as true as the needle to the 
pole. His hind legs were gathered up like those of a wild beast ready to spring upon 
his prey. He took an angry notice of the first of us that came near him, growled, 
and seemed disposed to resent our intrusion ;—but the moment his master appear- 
ed, his temper changed, he jumped up, wagged his tail, licked the parson’s hand, 
casta scowling look at Curran, and then a wistful one at his master, —as much as 
tosay ‘I have done my duty, now do you yours: ’ he looked, indeed, as if he 
only waited for the word of command, to seize the counsellor by the throttle. 

“A blanket was now considerately thrown over Curran by one of the company, 
and he was put to bed with half a dozen more blankets heaped upon him; a tum- 
bler of hot potsheen punch was administered, and a second worked miracles : the 
natural heat began to circulate, and he was ina little time enabled to rise and tell 
usastory which no hermit even telling his last beads could avoid laughing at. 
Related by any one, it would have been good ; but as told by Curran, with his 
powers of description and characteristic humor, was super-excellent ;—and we 
had to thank Diver, the water-dog, for the highest zest of the whole evening. 

‘The fact was, thata little while previous to dinner-time, Curran who had omit- 
ted his custemary ablution in the morning, went to our allotted bed-chamber to 
perform that ceremony ; and having stripped, had just began to apply the sponge, 
when Diver strolling about his master’s premises to see if all was right, placed by 
chance his paw against the door, which not being fastened, it flew open, he en- 
tered unceremoniously, and observing what he conceived to be an extraordinary 

ud suspicious figure, concluded it was somebody with no very honest intention, 
and stopped to reconnoitre. Curran, unaccustomed to so strange a valet, retreated, 
while Diver advanced, and very significantly showed an intention to seize him by 

ie naked throat ; which operation, if performed by Diver, whose tusks were a 
iullinch in Jength, would no doubt have admitted an inconvenient quantity of at- 
mospheric air into his esophagus. He therefore crept as close into the corner as 
e could, and had the equivocal satisfaction of seeing his adversary advance and 
turn the meditated assault into a complete blockade—stretching himself out, and 

maintaining his position’ with scarcely the slightest motion, till the counsellor 
was rescued, and the siege raised. 

‘Curran had been in hopes that when Diver had satisfied his curiosity he would 
retire; and with tis impression, spoke kindly te him, but was answered only by 
agrowl. If Curran repeated his blandishments, Diver showed his long white 
tusks ;—if he moved his foot, the dog's hind legs were in motion. Once or twice 
Curran raised his hand: but Diver considering that as a sort of challenge, rose 
instantly, and with a low growl looked significantly at Curran’s windpipe. Cur- 
ran, therefore, stood like a model, if not much like a marble divinity.’ 





AN EXTRACT. 


s tw sin who tell us Love can die. 


With life all other Passions fly, 
All others are but Vanity ;— 


* * * x 


But Love is indestructible. 

Its holy flame for ever burneth, 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times oppressed, 

It here is tried and purified, 

And hath in Heaven its perfect rest.,—Sourney. 
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THE REFUGEE IN AMERICA.* 


Tue extraordinary avidity with which Mrs. Trollope’s work on America was 
devoured by all parties, naturally enough makes the public eager for a sight of 
this forthcoming novel, the scene of which is laid in this country—we have 
therefore, great pleasure in offering our readers, thus early, a glimpse into its 
pages. With the story of the novel we need not concern ourselves—it will be 
enough to say, in explanation of the scenes we mean to extract, that an English 
gentleman of large fortune, accompanied by his daughter, a young nobleman, 
and two servants, are travelling in America, on the road from New York to 
Rochester, when the stage breaks down—all was confusion, of course, with the 
English party. 

** Why don’t you take the horses off!” said Robert. 

«« Ay,” said the coachman, “ that is a down-right Englishmen’s question, and 
I'll just answer him like a Yankee. We never calculates to take no more trouble 
than what's needful. If I takes the horses off, 1 guess I shall have to put 'em 
on again; and that’s what I don’t reckon to do, estes I can’t help it.” * * * 

‘ It soon became apparent that the stage was not in a condition to proceed. In 
raising its ponderous body, the whee] whose sudden descent had caused the over- 
turn, being firmly fixed in the hole it had entered, was shattered to pieces in the 
effort to extricate it. a . ~ 

‘When this was done, the driver declared that there was not ashanty snug 
enough to shelter ‘‘ a possum,” within five miles, ‘ and how English folks,” he 
added, “‘ what wants their bread buttered on three sides, is to win through the 
night, is considerable beyond my comprehension to settle. What say you, Mr. 
Hicks !” 

‘“ Tf they won't be after giving themselves no monarchical airs, I calculate as 
they may carry their truck, along with their live cargo, to Silas Burns’ clearin 
Tis not much over two miles, I expect, off this road ; and if they is tolerable 
‘cute, they may find the way right straight, ifthey will turn in round that big 
hickory tree yonder, and just mind the notches what Silas made with his axe 
when he first went into the bush.” 

*« And where do these notches begin, my friend?’ said Mr. Gordon, * we have 
little light left for seeing them. Do you know the road ?” 

‘« Mayhap I may,” replied Mr. Hicks. 

‘« Can you not lead us to the settlement you mention ? ”’ 

‘“T calculate, Mister, that would not take me faron my road; ‘cause Silas 
Burns’ clearing happens to lie south-east, and my business just north-west of this 
here spot.” 

*“ You must be aware, Mr. Hicks, that our situation is such as would render 
the services ofa guide very valuable, and we will gladly pay forthem.” * * * 

‘“ That's speaking reason, Mister, that’s speaking reason ; let me just not have 
waste of time upon my conscience, and | don’t care if I do show you the way to 
Silas Burns’ clearing myself.” 

‘* Name your price, sir, I shall make no difficulty.” 

‘“ Well, then, I expect five dollars won't do more than pay me my time 'twixt 
here and there, and back again.” 

‘« They shall be yours, sir, and with many thanks. Caroline, what shall the 
men carry for us ? | suppose, Driver, that you will undertake the charge of the 
heavy luggage till you get to the next post-house ?”’ 

‘« For that,” said the eoachman, “ I guess you must take yourchance. I don't 
expect that the wolves have any great liking for trunks; howsomever, I can't 
afford to say as they mayn’t commence with yours ;—but if they don’t steal the 
things, I calculate I sha’n't.”’ 

‘« Where then am I likely to hear of you, my friend ?”’ 

« Most generally one knows where to look for one’s friends, I expect,” answer- 
ed the man, giving a knowing wink to his companion; but whether he was quiz- 
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zing the simple confidence of the Englishman, or only his language, it was 
not easy to decide. A night’s shelter, however, appeared at this moment much 
more important than the fate of their luggage; and Mr. Gordon only added, 
while he assisted his daughter to arrange her dress, “I shall hope to find our 
trunks at Rochester.” ns i . 

‘But Mr. Hicks having made his. bargain, was not at all disposed to hurry 
himself. <! 7 “ 

‘During these dilatory maneeuvres, Lord Darcy gave the first symptom he had 
shown of being mentally present to the scene. His eyes kindled, he bit his lip 
and stepping forward, said in a voice of command, “ On, fellow.’ But before the 
word was well pronounced, the feeling, or at least the expression of it, was past ; 
and he stepped back bye to his former position. 

‘Mr. Hicks followed him with his eye, and having looked at him steadily for 
about a minute, said,‘‘ Was you thinking of speaking to 1, young Mister?’ 

‘Lord Darcy shook his head insilence. “ Ay, that’sall right. I comprehend 
as you calculate you had better not.” ‘ 

‘Having made this speech, he too stood like the rest ofthe party, as if waiting 
for a signal to move. 

7” Which way are we to go, sir?” said Mr. Gordon. 

‘“ Why as to that, sir, I am not yet quite capable to say.”’ 

‘“ Good God! did you not consent to be our guide ?”’ 

‘“ | never says nothing as I don’t calculate to keep to, Mister.” 

‘“ Then why do you tell me that you do not know the way ?”’ 

‘“T expect, Mister, that you well find it considerable difficult to prove that I 
ever said any such thing.” 

‘*'Then what did you say? and what are we todo?” 

‘“ For that, sir, you will do just what pleases yourself. Every body in this 
country enjoys that privilege.” 

‘“ Do you mean to lead us to shelter, or not ?”’ said Mr. Gordon, losing patience. 

‘“ Why, sir,” said Mr. Hicks, ‘‘I comprehend that the case stands thus :—You 
and | have made a bargain; and as the proposal commenced with you, I reckon, 
as you ought to perform your part of the paction first.”’ 

‘* Good heaven!” are we waiting for that?’’ said Mr. Gordon, drawing out his 
pocket-book ; “I believe, sir, this note is for five dollars; but there is hardly 
light to see.”’ 

‘1 never travel without the power of lighting my segar,” said Mr. Hicks; 
and then with a deliberate composure, which made Caroline laugh, nowithstand- 
ing her deplorable condition, he obtained a light, which, communicaied to a 
match, enabled him to read the important words, ‘ United States—five dollars.’ 
Then extinguishing the light, he deposited the note in his pocket-book, adding, 
with more complacency than he had yet spoken,‘ All right ; and now, sir, I am 
ready to do my part.” He then turned from the road, and taken his way round 
the ‘ big hickory tree,” entered the forest, and strode forward at a pace which soon 
obliged those who followed to cry for mercy. , ® - 

‘Mr. Hicks here stopped, saying, “‘ Now we be come to Big Mud Creek ; so you 
must just be wary like as to where you step. There's no great matter of water, 
lexpect, but the depth of mud is considerable.”’ 

‘Lord Darcy, who had darted forward a few steps in advance, now returned, 
exclaiming eagerly, ‘‘ You must wait, Mr. Gordon, you must wait till we can 
kindle a fire ; here are pines that will blaze quickly and give us a light.” 

‘“Ttis well thought of, Edward ;” and placing Caroline under shelter of the 
trees, Mr. Gordon, assisted by Lord Darcy and the servants, soon collected boughs 
sufficient for the purpose. 

‘ Mr. Hicks stood perfectly still while this was going forward ; and when they 
had completed the pile, he addressed Mr. Gordon in his usual measured tone :— 
“Tt is no bad thought, that, of the youngster, as far as having a light goes. 
There is no denying as we shall see how to cross the Big Mud Creek all the bet- 
ter for a blaze ; and the young woman would be in an ugly fix if she happened to 
fall on one side or the other. The bridge is pretty considerable narrow. But it 
is but right to tell you, before commencing, that stopping to pull down branches, 
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and lighting fire, and the like, don’t inno way make part and parcel of our bar. 
gain. I said, Mister, as I guess you can’t have forgot, seeing it is not much over 
an hour, according to my calculation, since the words was spoke, that five dol- 
Jars would just pay my time ‘twixt the road and Silas Burns’ clearing and back 
again ; but that did not no way include stopping to make a fire on the way.” 

* Will five dollars more content you, sir? And will you lend us the use of 
the phosphorus? It may be difficult to find mine.’ 

‘“ In regard to the contenting of me,” said Mr. Hicks, “1 don’t expect that 
you'll find no one more reasonable to content in this country than me. We are 
a free people, Mister, and all sets a value on ourselves. In respect of the five 
dollars additional, 1 won’t say but it might be suitable enough, if the pine boughs 
were sure to burn kindly; but you won't deny, [ expect, that if they don't, it 
ought to make a difference. And a good deal will rest with the young woman, as 
to whether she is particular as to waiting fora great blaze, or whether she will 
content herself with a little one.”’ 

‘“ Charge what you will,” said Mr. Gordon, inexpressibly provoked, “ only for 
Heaven's sake make haste with your match.”’ 

«“ We don’t much calculate in this country that haste in business is approvs- 
ble : we counts that it seldom answers; anid as we are all free, and speak what 
we conclude to be the truth, [ must remark that I in no ways understood you 
to include the use of the matches when you commenced your new proposal.” 

‘ «7 have told you that you might name your own price,’ repeated Mr. Gor. 
don ; “‘ ask what you will, only do not keep us here.”’ 

‘« ] have no particular desire to stay here myself,’ observed the impenetrable 
Mr. Hicks, “for the evening is no ways agreeable ; but the first duty of man is 
business. Now the opening matches, when the trees is drip, drip, drip, as you 
hears, and, I calculate, feels too, sir, cannot be done without a considerable risk 
to the whole batch. I would on no account take advantage of a gentleman's 
hurry to drive a hard bargain—our country, sir, is free pe fair, fair and free— 


but in conscience, and in — to my family, I expect I cannot take less than a 


dollar, thirty seven and a half cents, for the matches, phosphorus, and trouble of 
fetching ‘em out of ny long coat pocket.” 

‘« Agreed, agreed! now let us have them, and we shall see a blaze in a 
moment.”’ 

‘« You knows my way of doing business, sir.” 

‘Again Mr. Gordon pulled out his pocket-book and again the match was 
kindled for the examination of the note. Lord Darcy, unable longer to control 
his impatience, seized the lighted match, and the wood they had collected was 
already in ablaze, before Mr. Hicks had at all recovered his astonishment at the 
suddenness of the proceeding. Having finished the important business of secur- 
ing the note in his pocket-book, he said, with much solemnity, to Mr. Gordon, 
‘If that young varment expects to make his fortune in the United States, you 
must learn him different ways of getting the better in a bargain, than what thatis, 
or may be he'll get aye before he finds his pockets full. He’s got the better 
of me for the one dollar, thirty seven and a half, that’s a fact; but he may not 
fare never the better for it, in the end.”’ 

‘Mr. Gordon then produced a handful of silver, and begged he would pay 
himself, which he did, slowly examining every coin, and concluded the operation 
with the remark that the youngster thought to have come over him. * * * 

** Would it not be possible to camp here for the night?” said Mr. Gordon, 
“ Are there any bears, or noxious snakes likely to annoy us?’ 

‘« For the matter of bears, they have been pretty considerably driven back by 
the improvements; them’s a cretur what hates improvement; but for the ser- 
pents, ‘specially the copper-heads, and the rattlers they don’t so much stand 
upon it; for one sees them as rife round a stump as round a tree.’’’ 


Notwithstanding the imperturbable indifference of Mr. Hicks, and 
the frightful chasms at Big Mud Creek, the party contrive, at last, to 
reach Silas Burns’ clearing. 


‘Mr. Hicks entered first, and announced the party. 
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‘« Squire, here be a parcel of English folks what wants a night's lodging, I 
expect.” 

The family party thus broken in upon, consisted of two men, one woman, 
and five boysand girls. The elder of the men stepped forward to receive them, 
with an air of quiet civility, saying, “‘ English bethey ? Well, no matter for that ; 
sit down, sit down.” 

‘Mr. Gordon apologized politely for having disturbed the family so unceremo- 
niously, stated briefly the accident which had befallen them, and added, that Mr. 
Hicks, who was their fellow-passenger by the coach, had led them to hope they 
might be accommodated with a night’s lodging under their roof. - 

*«“ That follows, sir: no one is ever turned out in the forest.” 

‘“ Put on the kettle, Benjamin Franklin; fetch down the maple sugar from 
the shelf, Sally ; bring over all the mugs, Monroe, my man. Pray make your- 
selves at home, gentlemen.” 

‘“ Sit here, sir,”’ said the ’squire to Mr. Gordon ; and “ sit there, sir,”’ said his 
brother to Mr. Hicks. v4 vi * ‘i > 

‘“ Set the spider here, Ophelia, and give me a spoonful of grease ; Euphrosyne, 
hand me over that oven, my daughter. Don't be afeard, young woman, she 
won't hurt your head. Just run and fetch the venison, Monroe, ‘tis hung in the 
elder bush. Here’s capital coals on the hearth, and ‘twill be done in no time. 
Stirthe hominy, my daughter, and give the Johnny cakes a turn; mind the 
gurdle, Euphrosyne, and I'll set the table.” 

‘Though most of these orders were unintelligible to the English travellers, 
they seemed to give very agreeable promise of refreshment ; and Caroline, whose 
spirits were completely restored, enjoyed exceedingly the novelty of the 
scene. * * * * * ~ hd » 

‘When the smoking venison cutlets, hominy, eggs and fried ham, were placed 
on the board, the whole party essembled round it. The twe servants took their 
places behind Mr. Gordon and his daughter ; and though the whole of the Burns’ 
family looked on this arrangement with as much surprise as if it had been some 
mystical pagan rite, they did not interfere with it. ‘The supper was excellent, 
andthe entertainers soberly kind. The ’squire’s lady could hardly be said to 
place herself at table, so constantly was she occupied in seeking and bringin 
whatever the party required. hisky was in great abundance, being poure 
from a huge bottle, cased in wicker work, which was hrought from the compre- 
hensive cupboard, when the master of the mansion called forthe ‘“ Demi John.” 
The forest family and Mr. Hicks all ate with such amazing rapidity that their sub- 
stantial meal was finished before “ the English folks ’’ had well begun. However, 
asthe ’squire showed more inclination to converse, than before he had refreshed 
himself, they continued to sit at table without scruple. 

‘“ How long may you be from the old country ? " he began. 

‘* But a short time, sir.” 4 sf “4 

‘“ Well, Mr. Gordon, you are right, sir, that’s a fact. The English are 
counted great travellers, and for certain they could go nowheres, where there is 
more nor better things to see, than in the Union.” 

‘“ You must doubtless have many things to interest strangers.” 

‘“ You"may say that, Mr Gordon.” “8 . 

‘“ You do then allow, Mr. Gordon, that we heat the old country ? ”’ 

‘“ We have really been so short a time in America, that it would be quite 
presumptuous to form a judgment.” : 

‘“ Not at all, not at all; speak freely, sir; did you ever see anything so mag- 
nificent as this here state of New York? Say.” 

‘“Indeed, sir, the country appears most beautiful.” 

“* And the factories, Mr. Gordon, sir? and the institutions ? and the buildings ? 
don’t they altogether work upon your mind in the manner of a surprise.” 

‘Mr. Gordon bowed, and sind. 

‘ But ’Squire Burns was not to be so answered ; he chuckled complacently, and, 
laying his hand on that of Mr. Gordon, said, “ Ah, Mister, 1 guess I read your 
mind. You can’t in your conscience deny us our superiority, and you are too 
much of an Englishman to ‘like to confess it. Hey, Mr. Gordon? I have hit 
the right nail on the head, I expect?” 

28 


* * * 
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‘ “It may be so, and therefore you will kindly excuse my answering more 
fully.” 

‘Surely, sir, surely ; we ask no more of no man, let him come from what 
country he will,than just to own that we are first and foremost; and after that, 
we grant him freedom to keep the rest of his thoughts to himself. And pray, 
sir, to what point may you be travelling ?”’ 


*“ To Rochester, sir.” 
‘« Aye? Tam not sorry to hear that. I don't expect that between the poles 


there's another place that can ditto that. It is altogether unequalled in history, 
that’s a fact.” 

‘««Ts ita large settlement, sir ?’’ 

‘“A settlement? I don’t know what you may call a settlement in your 
country—perhaps you may call it a settlement there ; but in our country, which 
I have been learnt in my geography is pretty considerable bigger than yours, we 
count Rochester a perfect glory under heaven.” ’ 

During the latter part of the conversation the parties close round the 
fire, and weare favored with a little bye-chat between Caroline Gordon 
and the daughter of the family :— 

‘ “ Have you lived here long, Miss Euphrosyne ?”’ she began. 

‘« We have been in the bush better than six years,” answered Miss Euphro- 
syne. 

“«« My!” interrupted Miss Ophelia, “ why, sis, ’tis seven years this fall.” 

‘« And how do you like the life ?”’ 

‘“ fT expect ’tis pleasant enough by times.” 

‘ “ Do you see many people?’ 

‘« My ! I guess not, indeed; ‘tis sometimes a month out, ‘twixt time and time 
that we sees a human.” 

‘“ Do you go to church?” 

‘« No, we ar'n’t Christians. 

‘“ Youare not Christians? How is that?’’ 

‘« Why, how can we be Christiana, living in the bush so?” 

*« When Ophelia is married,” said the other sister, “ as she counts to be next 
month, then I and she will both be Christians ; for she is to bide at Avon, and 
we shall be of the Baptist congregation.” . 25 . 

‘ “ Sometimes, when father goes to market, we rides in the waggon with mother, 
to sell the —- and to buy coffee and the like.” 

‘« Are you not delighted to go?” 

‘« Yes, I like it very much when I have got a good bonnet.” 

‘« Well, I think | should be delighted, if I had got no bonnet at all.” 

‘“ ] expect the English don’t mind, but the American young ladies had rather 
bide at home from July to eternity, than show themselves when they arn't 
jam.” ” 

‘And now Mrs. Burns, having finished her putting away, joined the female 
group, and told Miss Gordon that the best sleeping place she had to offer her, was 
just to lie between Ophelia and Euphrosyne. 

«This ’ere bed,” she continued, “ is what 1, and my husband, and Sally sleeps 
in ; and the other room, which is altogether as big as this, have got two beds in it: 
one will be for my two girls and you, and t'other for Benjamin Franklin and 
little Monroe.”’’ 


To this arrangement Caroline’s English feelings objected ; and her 
father, taking Mr. Burns aside, had little difficulty, with the aid of 
a “ United States—five dollars,” of having it somewhat altered :— 

‘“ Come, wife, stir about ; see to havea good blaze in t’other room. The 
boys is to turn out, and you is to turn in with miss and the girls; and mind to 
have clean linen on one of the beds, and no boys ar’n’t to go in; that’s the bar- 
gain, | expect, Mister?” 

‘« Exactly, sir,” said Mr. Gordon. 

‘Mrs. Burns cast a ear of no very pleasant expression towards Caroline. 
‘* Why ‘tis as bad asa hurricane to lodge English folks. They may have some 
other fancy when I’ve done finished.”’ ° ‘ * " 
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‘Here the ’squire took his lady by the sleeve, and, drawing her out of the 
room, conversed with her for about two minutes ; after which she re-entered, and 
the stipulated arrangements were speedily made, without any more grumbling. 

‘As soon as it was announced that the fire was well “ alight”’ in the other room, 
Caroline prepared to retire. J | ° 

‘The pretty foresters willingly undertook the office of Abigails, and seemed 
well satisfied by being permitted to ransack the night-bag in return. The night- 
gown, the night-cap, the combs, the brushes, were all seized upon, and all tried. 
Even the little Sally would not be contented till she had seen how she looked in 
the “strange woman’s cap.’’ Caroline submitted to all these novelties with great 
resignation; nay, the fair, smiling young faces so conquered her aristocracy, 
that she said to Ophelia, “ Either you or Euphrosyne must sleep with me ; the bed 
is quite large enough, and [ shall not mind it at all.” 

‘+ But 1 shall, though,” cried Mrs. Burns, suddenly breaking the silence she 
had maintained since the private conversation with her husband. “J mind it, if 
you don’t; folks what gives five dollars to get a girl a bed to herself, must know 
there is some reason forit. My girls shall all three sleep with me this night, 
please the Lord.”’ 

‘« Well, then,” said Caroline, smiling, ‘ good night to you all; I am very 
sleepy ;’’ and in a few minutes the fair wanderer was fast asleep.’ 


We have used our utmost skill in abridging these scenes, yet they 
occupy somuch room as to compel us to defer some others which we 
intended to extract. 





JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD BYRON, 
BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. ’ 


( Continued from p. 296.) 


‘T orren think,’ said Byron, ‘ that I inherit my violence and bad temper from 
my poor mother—not that my father, from all I could ever learn, had a much 
better ; so that it is no wonder I have such a very bad one. As — as I can re- 
member anything, I recollect being subject to violent paroxysins of rage, so dis- 
proportioned to the cause as to surprise me when they were over, and this still 
continues. I cannot coolly view cngthing that excites my feelings; and once 
the lurking devil in me is roused, I lose all command of myself. 1 do not recov- 
er a good fit of rage for days after: mind, I do not by this mean that the ill-hu- 
mor continues, as, on the contrary, that quickly subsides, exhausted by its own 
violence ; but it shakes me terribly, and leaves me low and nervous after. De- 
pend on it, people's tempers must be corrected while they are children; for not 
all the good resolutions in the world can enable a man to conquer habits of ill-hu- 
mor or rage, however he may regret having given way to them. My poor moth- 
er was generally in a rage every day, and used to render me sometimes almost 
frantic ; particularly when, in her passion, she reproached me with my personal 
deformity, I have left her presence to rush into solitude, where, unseen, I could 
vent the rage and mortification | endured, and curse the deformity that I’ now 
began to consider as a signal mark of the injustice of Providence. Those were 
bitter moments; even now, the impression of them is vivid in my mind; and 
they cankered a heart that I believe was naturally affectionate, and destroyed a 
temper always disposed to be violent. It was my feelings at this period that sug- 
gested the idea of “‘ The Deformed Transformed.” I often look back on the days 
of my childhood, and am astonished at the recollection of the intensity of my 
feelings at that period ;—first impressions are indelible. My poor mother, and 
after her my schoolfellows, by their taunts, led me to consider my lameness as 
the greatest misfortune, and I have never been able to conquer this feeling. It 
requires great natural goodness of disposition, as well as reflection, to conquer the 
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corroding bitterness that deformity engenders in the mind, and which, while 
preying on itself, sours one towards all the world. I have read, that where per. 
sonal deformity exists, it may we be traced in the face, however handsome 
the face may be. 1 am sure that what is meant by this is, that the consciousness 
of it gives to the countenance an habitual expression of discontent, which I be. 
lieve is the case; for it would be too bad (added Byron with bitterness) that, 
because one had a defective foot, one could not have a perfect face.’ 

He indulges a morbid feeling on this subject that is extraordinary, and that 
leads me to think it has had a powerful effect in forming his character. As Byron 
had said that his own position had led to his writing ‘ The Deformed Transform. 
ed,’ I ventured to remind him that, in the advertisement to that drama, he had 
stated it to have been founded on the novel of ‘The Three Brothers.’ He said 
that both statements were correct, and then changed the subject, without giving 
me an opportunity of questioning him on the unacknowledged, but visible resem. 
blances between other of his works and that extraordinary preduction. _Itis pos- 
sible that he is unconscious of the plagiary of ideas he has committed ; for his 
reading is so desultory, that he seizes thoughts which, in passing through the 
glowing alembic of his mind, become so embellished as to lose all identity with 
the original erude embryos he had adopted. This was proved to me in another 
instance, when a book that he was constantly in the habit of looking over fell into 
my hands, and I traced various passages that gave me the idea of having led to 
certain trains of thought in his works. He told me that he rarely ever read a 
page that did not give rise to chains of thought, the first idea serving as the orig- 
inal link on which the others were formed,— : 


* Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise.’ 


I have observed, that, in conversation, some trifling remark has often led him 
into long disquisitions, evidently elicited by it; and so prolific is his imagination, 
that the slightest spark can warm it. 

Comte Pietro Gamba lent me the ‘ Age of Bronze,’ with a request that his 
having done so should be kept a profound secret, as Lord Byron, he said, would 
be angry if he knew it. This is another instance of the love of mystification that 
marks Byron, in trifles as well as in things of more importance. What can be 
the motive for concealing a published book, that is in the hands of all England? 

Byron talks often of Napoleon, of whom he is a great admirer, and says that 
what he most likes in his character was his want of sympathy, which proved his 
knowiedge of human nature, as those only could possess sympathy who were in 
happy ignorance of it. I told him that this carried its own ponlchinlias with it, 
as Napoleon found the want of sympathy when he most required it, and that 
some portion of what he affected to despise, namely enthusiasm and sympathy, 
would have saved him from the degradations he twice underwent when deserted 
by those on whom he counted. Not all Byron’s expressed contempt for mankind 
can induce me to believe that he has the feeling; this is one of the many little 
artifices which he condescends to make use of to excite surprise in his hearers, 
and can only impose on the credulous. He is vexed when he discovers that any 
of his little ruses have not succeeded, and is like a spoiled child who finds out he 
cannot have everything his own way. ' Were he but sensible of his own powers, 
how infinitely superior would he be, for he would see the uselessness, as well as 
unworthiness, of being artificial, and of acting to support the character he wishes 
to play, a misanthrope, which nature never intended him for, and which he is not 
and never will be. I see a thousand instances of good feeling in Byron, but rarely 
asingle proof of stability ; his abuse of friends, which is continual, has always ap- 
peared to me more inconsistent than ill-natured, and as if indulged in more to 
prove that he was superior to the partiality friendship engenders, than that they 
were unworthy of exciting the sentiment. He has the rage of displaying his 
knowledge of human nature, and thinks this knowledge more proved by pointing 
out the blemishes than the perfections of the subjects he anatomizes. Were he 
to confide in the effect his own natural character would produce, how much more 
would he be loved and respected, whereas, at present, those who most admire the 
genius will be the most disappointed in the man. The love of mystification is so 
strong in Byron, that he is continually letting drop mysterious hints of events in 
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his past life: as if to excite curiosity, he assun.es, on those occasions, a look and 
air suited to the insinuation conveyed : if it has excited the curiosity of his hear- 
ers, he is satisfied, looks still more mysterious, and changes the subject ; but if it 
fails to rouse curiosity, he becomes evidently discomposed and sulky, stealing sly 
glances at the person he has been endeavoring to mystify, to observe the effect 
he has produced. On such occasions I have looked at him a little maliciously, 
and laughed, without asking a single question ; and I have often succeeded in 
making him laugh too at those mystifications, manquec as | called them, Byron of- 
ten talks of the authors of the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ and always in terms of un- 
qualified praise. He says that the imitations, unlike all other imitations, are full of 
genius, and that the ‘Cui Bono’ has some lines that he should wish to have 
written. Parodies (ise said) always gave a bad impression of the original, but in 
the ‘ Rejected Addresses ' the reverse was the fact, and he quoted the second and 
third stanzas, in imitation of himself, as admirable, and just what he could have 
wished to write on a similar subject. His memory is extraordinary, for he can 
repeat lines from every author whose works have pleased him; and in reciting 
the passages that have called forth his censure or ridicule, it is no less tenacious. 
He observed on the pleasure he felt at meeting people with whom he could go 
over old subjects of interest, whether on persons or literature, and said that noth- 
ing cemented friendship or companionship so strongly as having read the same 
books and known the same people. 

1 observed that when, in our rides, we came to any fine point of view, Byron 
paused, and looked at it, as if to impress himself with the recollection of it. He 
rarely praised what so evidently pleased him, and he became silent and abstracted 
for some time after, as if he was noting the principal features of the scene on the 
tablet ofhis memory. He told me that, from his earliest youth, lte had a passion 
for solitude ; that the sea, whether in a storm or calm, was a source of deep in- 
terest to him, and filled his mind with thoughts. ‘ An acquaintance of mine (said 
Byron, laughing,) who is a votary of the lake, or simple school, and to whom | 
once expressed this effect of the sea on me, said that 1 might in this case say that 
the ocean served me as a vast inkstand: what do you think of that as a poetical 
image? It reminds me of a man who, talking of the effect of Mount Blanc from 
a distant mountain, said that it reminded him of a giant at his toilette, the feet in 
water, and the face prepared for the operation of shaving. Such observations 
prove that from the sublime to the ridiculous there is only one step, and really 
makes one disgusted with the simple school.’ Recurring to fine scenery, Byron 
remarked, ‘ That as artists filled their sketch-books with studies from Nature, to 
be made use of on after occasions, so he laid upa collection of images in his mind, 
asa store to draw on, when he required them, and he found the pictures much 
more vivid in recollection, when he had not exhausted his admiration in expres- 
sions, but concentrated his powers in fixing them in memory. The end and aim 
of his life is to render himself celebrated: hitherto his pen hes been the instru- 
ment to cut his road to renown, and it has traced a brilliant path ; this, he thinks, 
has lost some of its point, and he is about to change it for the sword, to carve a 
new road to fame. Military exploits occupy much of his conversation, and still 
more of his attention; but even on this subject there is never the slightest élan, 
and it appears extraordinary to see a man about to engage in a chivalrous, and, 
according to the opinion of many, a Utopian andertaking, for which his habits 
peculiarly unfit him, without any indication of the enthusiasm that lead men to 
embark in such careers. Perhaps he thinks with Napoleen, that ‘ II n’y a-rien 
qui refroidit, comme |’énthousiasme des autres;’ but he is wrong—coldness has 
in general a sympathetic effect, and we are Jess disposed to share the feelings of 
others, if we observe that those feelings are not as warm as the occasion seems 
to require. 7 

There is something so exciting in the idea of the greatest poet of his day sacri- 
ficing his fortune, his occupations, his enjoyments,—in short, offering up on the 
altar of Liberty all the immense advantages that station, fortune, and genius can 
bestow, that it is impossible to reflect on it without admiration ; but when one 
hears this same person calmly talk of the worthlessness of the people he proposes 
to make thoge sacrifices for, the loans he means to advance, the uniforms he in- 
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tends to wear, entering into petty details, and always with perfect sang froid, one’s 
admiration evaporates, and the action loses all its charms, though the real merit 
of it still remains. Perhaps Byron wishes to show that his going to Greece js 
more an affair of principle than feeling, and as such, more entitled to respect, 
though perhaps less likely to excite warmer feelings. llowever this may be, his 
whole manner and conversation on the subject are calculated to chill the admira. 
tion such an enterprize ought to create, and to reduce it to a more ordinary 
Standard. 

Byron is evidently in delicate health, brought on by starvation, and a mind too 
powerful for the frame in which it is lodged. He is obstinate in resisting the ad. 
vice of medical men and his friends, who all have represented to him the danger. 
ous effects likely to ensue from his present system. He declares that he has no 
choice but that of sacrificing the body to the mind, as that when he eats as others 
do, he gets ill, and loses all power over his inteliectual faculties ; that animal food 
engenders the appetite of the animal fed upon, and he instances the manner in 
which boxers are fed, as a proof, while, on the contrary, a regime of fish and veg. 
etables served to support existence without pampering it. I affected to think 
that his excellence in, and fondness of swimming, arose from his continually living 
on fish, and he appeared disposed to admit the possibility, until, being no longer 
able to support my gravity, [ laughed aloud, which for the first minute discom- 

osed him, though he ended by joining heartily in the laugh, and said,— Well, 

Tiladi, after this hoax, never accuse me any more of mystifying; you did 
take me in until you laughed.’ Nothing gratifies him so much as being told that 
he grows thin. ‘This fancy of his is pushed to an almost childish extent ; and he 
frequently asks—‘ Don’t you think [ get thinner?’ or ‘ Did you ever see any per- 
son so thin as I am, who was not ill?’ He says he is sure no one could recol- 
lect him were he to go to England at present, and seems to enjoy this thonght 


very much. 

ae affects a perfect indifference to the opinion of the world, yet is more in- 
fluenced by it than most people,—not in his conduct, but in his dread of, and 
wincing under its censures. Ie was extremely agitated by his name being in- 
troduced in the P trial, as having assisted in making up the match, and 
showed a degree of irritation that proves he is as susceptible as ever to newspa- 
per attacks, notwithstanding his boasts to the contrary. This susceptibility will 
always leave him at the mercy of all who may choose to write against him, how- 
ever insignificant they may be. 

I noticed Byron one day more than usually irritable, though he endeavored to 
suppress all symptoms of it. After various sarcasms on the cant and hypocrisy 
of the times, which was always the signal that he was suffering from some attack 
made on him, he bufst forth in violent invectives against America, and said that 
she now rivalled her mother country in cant, as he had that morning read an ar- 
ticle of abuse, copied from an American newspaper, alluding to a report that he 
was going to reside there. We had seen the article, and hoped that it might have 
escaped his notice, but unfortunately he had perused it, and its effects on his 
temper were visible for several days after. He said that he was never sincere in 
his praises of the Americans, and that-he only extolled their navy to pique Mr. 
Crocker. There was something so childish in this avowal, that there was no 
keeping a serious face on hearing it; and Byron smiled himself, like a petulant 
spoiled child who acknowledges having done something to spite a play-fellow. 

Byron is a great admirer of the poetry of Barry Cornwall, which, he says, is 
full of imagination and beauty, possessing a refinement and delicacy, that, whilst 
they add all the charms of a woman's mind, take off none of the force of a man’s. 
He expressed his hope that he would devote himself to tragedy, saying that he 
was sure he would become one of the first writers of the day. 

Talking of marriage, Byron said that there was no real happiness out of its pale. 
‘If people like each other so well (said he) as not to be able to live asunder, this 
is the only tie that can ensure happiness—a\l others entail misery. 1 put religion 
and cide out of the question, though of course the misery will be increased ten- 
fold by the influence of both ; but, admitting persons to have neither (and many 
such are, by the good-natured world, supposed to exist,) still /iaisons, that are 
not cemented by marriage, must produce unhappiness, when there is refinement 
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of mind, and that honorable fierté that accompanies it. The humiliations and 
yexations a woman, under such circumstances, is exposed to, cannot fail to have 
a certain effect on her temper and spirits, which robs her of the charms that won 
affection ; it renders her susceptible and suspicious ; her self-esteem being dimin- 
ished, she becomes doubly jealous of that of him for whom she lost it, and on 
whom she depends ; and if he has feeling to conciliate her, he must submit to a 
slavery much more severe than that of marriage, without its respectability. 
Women become ezigeante always in proportion to their consciousness of a de- 
crease in the attentions they desire ; and this very exigeance accelerates the flight 
of the blind god, whose approaches, the Greek proverb says, are always made 
walking, but whose retreat is flying. 1 once wrote some lines expressive of my 
feelings on this subject, and you shall have them.’ He had no sooner repeated 
the first line, than 1 veselieetod having the verses in my possession, having been 
allowed to copy them, by Mr. D. Kinnaird, the day he received them from Lord 
Byron. The following are the verses :— 


Composed Dec. 1, 1819. 


Coup Love for ever 
Run like a river, 
And Time’s endeavor 
Be tried in vain ; 
No other pleasure 
With this could measure, 
And as a treasure 
We’d hug the chain. 
But since our sighing 
Ends not in dying, 
And, formed for flying, 
Love plumes his wing ; 
Then, for this reason, 
Let's love a season, 
But let that season be only Spring. 


When lovers parted 

Feel broken-hearted, 

And, all hopes thwarted, 
Expect to die ; 

A few years older, 

Ah! how much colder 

They might behold her 
For whom they sigh. 

When linked together, 

Through every weather, 

We pluck Love’s feather 
From out his wing ; 

He’ll sadly shiver, 

And droop for ever, 

Without the plumage that sped his spring. 
oO 


r 
Shorn of the plumage which sped his spring. j 


Like chiefs of Faction 
His life is action, — 
A formal paction, 
Which curbs his reign, 
Obscures his glory, 
Despot no more, he 
Such territory 
Quits with disdain. 
Still, still advancing, 
With banners glancing, 
His power enhancing, 
He must march on . 
Repose but cloys him, 
Retreat destroys him ; 
Love brooks not a degraded throne ! 
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Wait not, fond lover ! 
Till years are over, 
And then recover 

As from a dream ; 
While each bewailing 
The other's failing, 
With wrath and railing 

Ali hideous seem ; 
While first decreasing, 
Yet not quite ceasing, 
Pause not till teazing 

All passion blight : 
If once diminished, 
His reign is finished,— 

One last embrace then, and bid good night ! 


So shall Affection 
To recollection 
The dear connexion 
Bring back with joy ; 
You have not waited 
Till, tired and hated, 
All passion sated, 
Began to cloy. 
Your last embraces 
Leave no cold traces,— 
The same fond faces 
As through the past ; 
And eyes, the mirrors 
Of your sweet errors, 
Reflect but rapture ; not least, though last ! 


True separations 
Ask more than patience ; 
What desperations 
From such have risen ! 
And yet remaining, 
What is ’t but chaining 
Hearts which, once waning, 
Beat ’gainst their prison ? 
Time can but cloy love, 
And use destroy love : 
‘The winged boy, Love, 
Is but for boys ; 
You'll find it torture, 
Though sharper, shorter, 
To wean, and not wear out your joys. 


They are so unworthy the author, that they are merely given as proof that the 
greatest genius can sometimes write bad verses; aseven Homer nods. I remark- 
ed to Byron, that the sentiment of the poem differed with that which he had just 
given me of marriage: he laughed, and said, ‘ Recollect, the lines were written 
nearly four years ago; and we grow wiser as we grow older: but mind, I still 
say, that I only approve marriage when the persons are so much attached as not 
to be able to live asunder, which ought always to be tried by a year’s absence, 
before the irrevocable knot was formed. The truest picture of the misery unhal- 
lowed liaisons produce (said Byron) is in the ‘ Adolphe’ of Benjamin Constant. 
I told Madame de Staél that there was more morale in that book than in all she 
ever wrote ; and that it ought always to be given to every young woman who 
had read ‘ Corinne,’ as an antidote. Poor de Staél! she came down upon me 
like an avalanche, whenever I told her any of my amiable truth, sweeping every- 
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thing before her, with that eloquence that always overwhelmed, hut never con- 
yinced. She, however, good soul, believed she had convinced, whenever she si- 
lenced an opponent; an eflect she generally produced, as she, to use an Irish 
phrase, succeeded in bothering, and producing a confusion of ideas, that left one 
little able or willing to continue an argument with her. I liked her daughter 
very much (said byron:) I wonder will she turn out literary ?—at all events, 
though she may not write, she possesses the power of judging the writings of oth- 
ers: is highly educated and clever; but I thought a little given to systems, which 
is not in general the fault of young women, and, above all, young French women.’ 

One day that Byron dined on us, his chasseur, while we were at table, de- 
manded to speak with him; he left the room, and returned in a few minutes ina 
state of violent agitation, pale with anger, and looking as I had never before seen 
himlook, though J had often seen him angry. He told us that his servant had 
come to tell him that he must pass the gate of Genoa (his honse being outside 
the town) before half past ten o'clock, as orders were given that no one was to be 
allowed to pass after. This order, which had no personal reference to him, he 
conceived to be expressly levelled at him, and it rendered him furious: he seized 
a pen, and commenced a letter to our minister,—tore two or three letters one after 
the other, before he had written one to his satisfaction ; and, in short, betrayed 
such ungovernable rage, as to astonish all who were present; he seemed very 
much disposed to enter into a personal contest with the authorities; and we had 
some difficulty in persuading him to leave the business wholly in the hands of 
Mr. Hill, the English Minister, who would arrange it much better. 

Byron’s appearance and conduct, on this occasion, forcibly reminded me of 
Rousseau ; he declared himself the victim of persecution wherever he went; 
said that there was a confederacy between all governments to pursue and molest 
him, and uttered a thousand extravagances, that proved that he was no longer 
master of himself. 1 now understood how likely his manner was, under any vio- 
lent excitement, to give rise to the idea that he was deranged in his intellects, and 
became convinced of the truth of the sentiment in the lines— 


‘Great wit to madness sure is near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.’ 


The next day, when we met, Byron said that he had received a satisfactory 
explanation from Mr. Hill, and then asked me if I had not thought him mad the 
night before—‘ [ assure you (said he,) I often think myself notin my right senses, 
and this is perhaps the only opinion I have in common with Lady Byron, who, 
dear sensible soul, not only thought me mad, but tried to persuade others into the 
same belief.’ 

Talking one day on the difference between men’s actions and thoughts, a sub- 
ject to which he often referred, he observed that it frequently happened that a 
man who was capable of superior powers of reflection and reasoning when alone, 
was trifling and common-place in society. ‘ On this point (said he) I speak feel- 
ingly, for Flaws remarked it of meget wast have often longed to know if other 
people had the same defect, or the same consciousness of it, which is, that while 
in solitude, my mind was occupied in serious and elevated reflections, in society 
it sinks into a trifling levity of tone, that in another would have called forth my 
disapprobation and disgust. Another defect of mine is, that [ am so little fastidi- 
ous in the selection, or rather want of selection, of associates, that the most stupid 
men satisfy me quite as well, nay, perhaps better than the most brilliant, and yet 
all the time they are with me I feel, even while descending to their level, that 
they are unworthy of me, and what is worse, that we seem in point of conversa- 
tion so nearly on an equality, that the effort of letting myself down to them costs 
me nothing, though my pride is hurt that they do not seem more sensible of the 
condescension. When have sought what 1s called good society, it was more 
from a sense of propriety and keeping my station in the world, than from = | 
pleasure it gave me, for I have been oe disappointed, even in the most bril- 
liant and clever of my acquaintances, by discovering some trait of egotism, or fu- 
tility, that I was too egotistical and futile to pardon, as I find that we are least 
disposed to overlook the defects we are most prone to. Do you think as [ do on 
this point?’ (said Byron.) I answered, ‘ That as a clear and spotless mirror re- 
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flects the brightest images, so is goodness ever most prone to see good in others; 
and as a sullied mirror shows its own defects in all that it reflects, so does an im. 
pure mind tinge all that passes through it.’ Byron laughingly said, ‘ That thought 
of your’s is pretty, and just, which all pretty thoughts are not, and | shall pop it 
into my next poem. But how do you account for this tendency of mine to tri- 
fling and levity in conversation, when in solitude my mind is really occupied with 
serious reflections?’ I answered ‘ That this was the very cause—the bow can- 
not remain always bent; the thoughts suggested to him in society were the re-ac- 
tion of a mind strained to its bent, and reposing itself after exertion ; as also that 
feeling the inferiority of the persons he mixed with, the great powers were not 
excited, but lay dormant and supine, collecting their force for solitude.’ This 
opinion pleased him, and when f added that great writers were rarely good talk- 
ers, and vice versd, he was still more gratified. He said that he disliked every 
day topics of conversation, he thought it a waste of time; but that if he meta 
person with whom he could, as he said, think aloud, and give utterance to his 
thoughts on abstract subjects, he was sure it would excite the a of his 
mind, and awaken sleeping thoughts that wanted to be stirred up. ‘1 hike to go 
home with a new idea (said Byron ;) it sets my mind to work, I enlarge it, and it 
often gives birth to many others; this, one can only do in a téte-d-téte. I felt the 
advantage of this in my rides with Hoppner at Venice ; he was a good listener, 
and his remarks were acute and original; he is besides a thoroughly good man, 
and I knew he was in earnest when he gave me his opinions. But conversation, 
such as one finds in society, and, above all, in English society, is as uninterest- 
ing as it is artificial, and few can leave the best with the consolation of carrying 
away with him a new thought, or of leaving behind him an old friend.’ Here he 
laughed at his own antithesis, and added, ‘ By Jove, it is true; you know how 
people abuse or quiz each other in England, the moment one is absent : each is 
afraid to go away before the other, knowing that, as is said in the School for 
Scandal, he leaves his character behind. It is this certainty that excuses me to 
myself, for abusing my friends and acquaintances in their absence. I was once 
accused of this by an ami intime, to whom some devilish good-natured person had 
repeated what I had said of him ; I had nothing for it but to plead guilty, adding, 
you know you have done the same by me fifty times, and yet you see I never 
was affronted, or liked you less for it ; on which he laughed, and we were as good 
friends as ever. Mind you (a favorite phrase of Byron's) I never heard that he 
had abused me, but I took it for granted, and was right. So much for friends.’ 

I remarked to Byron that his scepticism as to the sincerity and durability of 
friendship, argued very much against his capability of feeling the sentiment, es- 
pecially as he admitted that he had not been deceived by the fez he had confided 
in, consequently his opinion must be founded on self-knowledge. This amused 
him, and he said that he verily believed that his knowledge of human nature, on 
which he had hitherto prided himself, was the criterion by which I judged so un- 
favorably of him, as he was sure I attributed his bad opinion of mankind to his 
perfect knowledge of self. When in good spirits, he liked badinage very much, 
and nothing seemed to please him more than being considered as a mauvais sujet ; 
he disclaimed the being so, with an air that showed he was far from being offend- 
ed at the suspicion. Of love he had strange notions: he said that most people 
had le besoin d’aimer, and that with this besoin the first person who fell in one’s 
way contented one. He maintained that those who possessed the most imagina- 
tion, poets for example, were most likely to be constant in their attachments, as 
with the beau ideal in their heads, with which they identified the object of their 
attachment, they had nothing to desire, and viewed their mistresses through the 
brilliant medium of fancy, instead of the common one of the eves. ‘A poet, 
therefore (said Byron,) endows the person he loves with all the charms with 
which his mind is stored, and has no need of actual beauty to fill up the picture. 
Hence he should select a woman who is rather good-looking than beautiful, leav- 
ing the latter for those who, having no imagination, require actual beauty to sat- 
isfy their tastes. And after all (said he,) where is the actual beauty that can 
come up to the bright ‘ eee ge of the poct? where can one see women that 
equal the visions, half-mortal, half-angelic, that people his fancy? Love, who is 
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painted blind (an allegory that proves the uselessness of beauty,) can supply all 
deficiencies with his aid; we can invest her whom we admire with all the attri- 
butes of loveliness, and though time may steal the roses from her cheek, and the 
lustre from her eye, still the original beau ideal remains, filling the mind and in- 
toxicating the soul with the overpowering presence of loveliness. | flatter myself 
that my Leila, Zuleika, Gulnare, Medora, and Haidee will always vouch for my 
taste in beauty : these are the bright creations of my fancy, with rounded forms, 
and delicacy of limbs, nearly so incompatible as to be rarely if ever united; for 
where, with some rare exceptions, do we see roundness of contour accompanied 
by lightness, and those fairy hands and feet that are at once the type of beauty 
and refinement. I like to shut myself up, close my eyes, and fancy one of the 
creatures of my imagination, with taper and rose-tipped fingers, playing with my 
hair, touching my cheek, or resting its little snowy-dimpled hand on mine. If 
like to fancy the fairy foot, round and pulpy, but small to diminutiveness, peep- 
ing from beneath the drapery that half conceals it, or moving in the mazes of the 
dance. I detest thin women ; and unfortunately all, or nearly all plump women, 
have clumsy hands and feet, so that I am obliged to have recourse to imagina- 
tion for my beauties, and there I always find them. I can so well understand 
the lover leaving his mistress that he might write to her, I should leave mine, 
not to write to, but to think of her, to dress her up in the habiliments of my ideal 
beauty, ry ween | her with all the charms of the latter, and then adoring the 
idol [had formed. You must have observed that I give my heroines extreme 
refinement, joined to great simplicity and want of education. Now, refinement 
and want of education are incompatible, at least I have ever found them so: so 
here again, you see, I am forced to have recourse to imagination, and certainly 
it furnishes me with creatures as unlike the sophisticated beings of civilized ex- 
istence, as they are to the still less tempting, coarse realities of vulgar life. In 
short, 1 am of opinion that poets do not require great beauty in the objects of 
their affection ; all that is necessary for them is a strong and devoted attachment 
from the object, and where this exists, joined to health and good temper, little 
more is required, at least in early youth, though with advancing years, men be- 
come more exigeants.' Talking of the difference between love in early youth 
and in maturity, Byron said, ‘that, like the measles, love was most dangerous 
when it came late in life.” 

Byron had two points of ambition,—the one to be thought the greatest poet of 
his day, and the other a nobleman and man of fashion, who could have arrived 
at distinction without the aid of his poetical genius. This often produced curious 
anomalies in his conduct and sentiments, and a sort of jealousy of himself in 
each separate character, that was highly amusing to an observant spectator. If 
poets were talked of or eulogized, he referred to the advantages of rank and sta- 
tion as commanding that place in wy | by right, which was only accorded to 
genius by sufferance ; for, said Byron, ‘ Let authors do, say, or think what they 
please, they are never considered as men of fashion in the circles of haut ton, to 
which their literary reputations have given them an entrée, unless they happen 
to be of high birth. How many times have I observed this in London; as also 
the awkward efforts made by authors to trifle and act the fine gentleman like the 
test of the herd in society. Then look at the faiblesse they betray in running af- 
ter great people. Lords and ladies seem to possess, in their eyes some power of 
attraction that I never could discover ; and the eagerness with which they crowd 
to balls and assemblies, where they are as déplacés as ennuyés, all conversation at 
such places being out of the question, might lead one to think that they sought 
the heated atmospheres of such scenes as hot-beds to nurse their genius.’ If men 
of fashion were praised, Byron dwelt on the futility of their pursuits, their igno- 
rance en masse, and the necessity of talents to give lustre to rank and station. 
In short, he seemed to think that the bays of the author ought to be entwined 
with a coronet to render either valuable, as, singly, they were not sufficiently at- 
tractive ; and this evidently arose from his uniting, in his own person, rank and 
genius. 1 recollect once laughingly telling him that he was fortunate in being 
able to consider himself a poet amongst lords, and a lord eran poets. He 
— doubtful as to how S should take the parody, but ended by laughing 
also. 
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Byron has often laughed at some repartie or joke against himself, and, after g 
few minutes’ reflection, got angry at it, but was always soon appeased by a ciyil 
apology, though it was clear that he disliked anything like ridicule, as do most 
people who are addicted to play it off on others ; and he certainly delighted jn 
quizzing and ridiculing his associates. The translation of his works into different 
languages, however it might have flattered his amour propre as an author, never 
failed to enrage him, from the injustice he considered all translations rendered to 
his works. I have seen him furious at some passages in the French translation, 
which he pointed out as proof of the impossibility of the translators understanding 
the original, and he exclaimed, “‘Il traditore! Il traditore!” (instead of Il trad. 
uttore,) vowing vengeance against the unhappy traducers as he called them. He 
declared that — translation he had seen of his poems had so destroyed the 
sense, that he could not understand how the French and Italians could admire 
his works, as they professed todo. It proved, he said, at how low an ebb moder 
poetry must be in both countries. French poetry he detested, and continually 
ridiculed : he said it was discordant to his ears. ; 

Of his own works, with some exceptions, he always spoke in derision, saying 
he could write much better, but that he wrote to suit the false taste of the day, 
and that if now and then a gleam of true feeling or poetry was visible in his pro- 
ductions, it was sure to be followed by the ridicule he could not suppress. Byron 
was not sincere in this, and it was om | said to excite surprise, and show his sv- 

riority over the rest of the world. It was this same desire of astonishing that 
ed him to depreciate Shakspeare, which I have frequently heard him do, though 
from various of his. reflections in conversation, and the general turn of his mind, 
I am convinced that he had not only deeply read, but deeply felt the beauties of 
our immortal poet. 

I do not recollect ever having met Byron that he did not, in some way or oth- 
er, introduce the subject of Lady Byron. The impression left on my mind was, 
that she continually occupied his thoughts, and that he most anxiously desired a 
reconciliation with her. He declared that his marriage was free from every in- 
terested motive, and if not founded on love, as love is generally viewed, a wild, 
engrossing and ungovernable passion, there was quite sufficient liking in it to 
have ensured happiness had his temper been better. He said that Lady Byron's 
appearance had pleased him from the first moment, and had always continued to 
please him, and that, had his pecuniary affairs been in a less ruinous state, his 
temper would not have been excited, as it daily, hourly was, during the brief pe- 
riod of their union, by the demands of insolent creditors whom he was unable to 
satisfy, and who drove him nearly out of his senses, until he lost all command of 
himself, and so forfeited Lady Byron's affection. ‘1 must admit that I could not 
have left a very agreeable impression on her mind. With my irascible temper, 
worked upon by the constant attacks of duns, no wonder that I became gloomy, 
violent, and, I fear, often personally uncivil, if no worse, and so disgusted her; 
though, had she really loved me, she would have borne with my infirmities, and 
made allowance for my provocations. 1 have written to her repeatedly, and am 
still in the habit of writing long letters to her, many of which I have sent, but 
without ever receiving an answer, and others that I did not send, because | de- 
spaired of their doing any good. I will show you some of them, as they may 
serve to throw a light on my feelings.’ The next day Byron sent me the letter, 
addressed to Lady Byron, which has already appeared in ‘ Moore’s Life.’ He 
never could divest himself of the idea that she took a deep interest in him; he 
said that their child must always be a bond of union between them, whatever 
lapse of years or distance might separate them; and this idea seemed to comfort 
him. And yet, notwithstanding the bond of union a child was supposed to form 
between the parents, he did not hesitate to state, to the gentlemen of our party, 
his more than indifference towards the mother of his illegitimate daughter. By- 
ron’s mental courage was much stronger in his study than in society. In mo- 
ments of inspiration, with his pen in his hand, he would have dared public opin- 
ion, and laughed to scorn the criticisms of all the literati, but with reflection 
came doubts and misgivings ; and though in general he was tenacious in not 
changing what he had once written, this t ty pr ded more from the fear 
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of being thought to want mental courage, than from the existence cf the quality 
itself. This operated also on his actions as well as his writings ; he was the 
creature of impulse ; never reflected on the possible or probable results of his 
conduct, until that conduct had drawn down censure and calumny on him, when 
he shrunk with dismay, ‘ frightened at the sounds himself had made.’ 

This sensitiveness was visible on all occasions, and extended to all his relations 
with others; did his friends or associates become the objects of public attack, he 
shrunk from the association, or at least from any public display of it, disclaimed 
the existence of any particular intimacy, though in secret he felt good will to the 

rsons. I have witnessed many examples of this, and became convinced that 
his friendship was much more likely to be retained by those who stood well in the 
world's opinion, than by those who had even undeservedly forfeited it. I once 
made an observation to him on this point, which was elicted by something he had 
said of persons with whom | knew he had once been on terms of intimacy, and 
which he wished to disclaim; his reply was,‘ What the deuce good can | do 
them against public opinion? J shall only injure myself and do them no service.’ 
{ ventured to tell him, that this was puosinly the system of the English whom 
he decried ; and that self-respect, if no better feeling operated, ought to make us 
support in adversity those whom we had led to believe we felt interested in. He 
blushed, and allowed I was right ; ‘ Though (added he) you are singular in both 
senses of the word, in your opinion, as I have had proofs; for at the moment 
when I was assailed by al/ the vituperation of the press in England at the separ- 
ation, a friend of mine, who had written a complimentary passage to me, either 
by way of dedication or episode (I forget which he said), suppressed it on finding 
public 8 ery running hard against me ; he will probably produce it if he finds 
the quicksilver of the barometer of my reputation mounts to beau fixe ; while it 
remains, as at present, at variable, it will never see the light, save and except I 
die in Greece, with a sort of demi-poetic and demi-heroic renommée attached to 
my memory.’ 





PETER SIMPLE.* 


Tur master was the officer who had charge of the watch to which ° 
was stationed ; he was a very rough sailor, who had been brought up 
in the merchant service, not much of a gentleman in his appearance, 
very good-tempered, and very fond of grog. He always quarrelled with 
the boatswain, and declared that the service was going to the devil, 
now that warrant officers put on white shirts, and wore frills to them. 
But the boatswain did not care for him; he knew his duty, he did his 
duty, and if the captain was satisfied, he said that the whole ship’s 
company might grumble. As for the master, he said, the man was 
very well, but having been brought up in a collier, he could not be ex- 
pected to be very refined ; in fact, he observed, pulling up his shirt col- 
lar—it was impossible ‘ to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.’ The 
master was very kind to me, and used to send me down to my ham- 
mock before my watch was half over. Until that time, I walked the 
deck with O’Brien, who was a very pleasant companion, and taught me 
everything that he could connected with my profession. One night, 
when we had the middle watch, I told him I should like very much if 
he would give me the history of his life. ‘ That I will, my honey,’ re- 
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plied he, ‘all that I can remember of it, though I have no doubt but 
that I’ve forgotten the best part of it. It’s now within five minutes of 
two bells, so we'll heave the log and mark the board, and then I'll spin 
you a yarn, which will keep both of us from going to sleep.’ O’Brien 
reported the rate of sailing to the master, marked it down on the log. 
board, and then returned. 

‘ So now, my boy, I’ll come to an anchor on the topsail halyard rack, 
and you may squeeze your thread-paper little carcase under my lee, 
and then I'll tell you all about it. First and foremost, you must know 
that I am descended from the great O’Brien Borru, who was a king in 
his time, as the great Fingal was before him. Of course you’ve heard 
of Fingal.’ 

‘[ can’t say that I ever did,’ replied I. 

‘ Never heard of Fingal!—murder! Where must you have been all 
your life! Well, then, to give you some notion of Fingal, I will first 
tell you how Fingal bothered the great Scotch giant, and then I'll go 
on with my own story. Fingal, you must know, was a giant himself, 
and no fool of one, and any one that affronted him was as sure of a 
bating, as I am to keep the middle watch to-night. But there was a 
giant in Scotland as tall as the main-mast, more or Jess, as we say when 
we a’n’t quite sure, as it saves telling more lies than there’s occasion 
for. Well, this Scotch giant heard of Fingal, and how he had beaten 
every body, and he said, “ Who isthis Fingal? By Jasus,” says he in 
Scotch, “ Pll just walk over and see what he’s made of.” So he 
walked across the Irish Channel, and landed within half a mile of 
Belfast, but whether he was out of his depth or not I can’t tell, although 
I suspect that he was not dry footed. When Fingal heard that this 
great chap was coming over, he was in a devil of a fright, for they told 
him that the Scotchman was taller by a few feet or so. Giants, you 
know, measure by feet, and don’t bothér themselves about the inches, 
as we little devils are obliged to do. So Fingal kept a sharp look out 
for the Scotchman, and one fine morning there he was sure enough, 
coming up the hill to Fingal’s house. If Fingal was afraid before, he 
had more reason to be afraid when he saw the fellow, for he looked for 
all the world like tle monument upon a voyage of discovery. So Fin- 
gal ran into his house, and called to his wife Shaya, “ My vourneen,” 
says he, “ be quick now; there’s that big bully of a Scotchman coming 
up the hill. Kiver me up with the blankets, and if he asks who is in 
bed, tell him it’s the child.” So Fingal laid down on the bed, and his 
wife had just time to cover him up when in comes the Scotchman, and 
though he stooped low, he hit his head against the portal. ‘ Where's 
that baste Fingal?” says he, rubbing his forehead ; “ show him to me, 
that I may give him a bating.” ‘“ Whist, whist !” cries Shaya, “ you'll 
wake the babby, and then him that you talk of bating will be the death 
of you, if he comes in.” “Is that the babby?” cried the Scotchman 
with surprise, looking at the great carcase muffled up in the blankets. 
“ Sure it is,” replied Shaya, “and Fingal’s babby too ; so don’t you 
wake him, or Fingal will twist your neck in a minute.” “By the cross 
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of St. Andrew,” replied the giant, “then it’s time for me to be off; 
for if that’s his babby, I'll be but a mouthful to the fellow himself. 
Good morning to ye.” So the Scotch giant ran out of the house, and 
uever stopped to eat or drink until he got back to his own hills, foreby 
he was nearly drowned in having mistaken his passage across the 
Channel in his great hurry. ‘Then Fingal got up and laughed, as well 
he might, at his own ’cuteness; and so ends my story about Fingal 
{nd now Pll begin about myself. As I said before, I am descended 
irom the great O’Brien, who was a king in his time, but that time’s 
past. I suppose as the world turns round, my children’s children’s pos- 
tcrity may be kings again, although there seems but little chance of it 
jst now ; but there’s ups and downs on a grand scale, as well as in a 
man’sown history, and the wheel of fortune keeps turning for the com- 
lortof those who are at the lowest spoke, as I may be just now. ‘To 
cut the story a little shorter, I skip down to my great-grand-father, who 
lived like a real gentleman, as he was, upon his ten thousand a-year. 
At last he died, and eight thousand of the ten was buried with him. 
My grandfather followed his father all in good course of time, and only 
ieft my father about one hundred acres of bog to keep up the dignity 
of the family. I am the youngest of ten, and devil a copper have I but 
my pay, or am | likely to have. You may talk about descent, but a 
more descending family than mine was never in existence, for here am 
| with twenty-five pounds a-year, and a half-pay of “ nothing a day, and 
find myself,” when my great ancestor did just what he pleased with all 
Ireland, and every body in it. But this is all nothing, except to prove 
satisfactorily that [ am not worth a skillagalee, and the reason which 
induced me to condescend to serve his majesty. Father M’Grath, the 
priest, who lived with my father, taught me the elements, as they call 
them. I thought I had enough of the eleménts, then, but I’ve seen a 
deal more of them since. “Teague,” says my father to me one day, 
“what do you mane to do?” ‘To get my dinner, sure,” replied I, 
for 1 was not a little hungry. ‘‘ And so you shall to-day, my vourneen,” 
replied my father, “‘ but in future you must do something to get your 
own dinner: there’s not praties enow for the whole of ye. Will you 
gotothe say?” “T’ll just step down and look at it,” says I, for we 
lived but sixteen Irish miles from the coast ; so when I had finished my 
meal, which did not take long, for want of ammunition, I trotted down 
tothe Cove to see what a ship might be like, and I happened upon a 
large one sure enough, for there lay a three-decker with an admiral’s 
lag at the fore. ‘‘ May be you'll be so civil as to tell me what ship that 
is,” said [ to a sailor on the pier. “ It’s the Queen Charlotte,” replied 
he, “of one hundred and twenty guns.” Now when I looked at her 
size, and compared her with all the little smacks and hoys lying about 
her, I very naturally asked how old she was; he replied, that she was 
no more than three years old. ‘‘ But three years old,” thought I to my- . 
self; ‘‘ it’s a fine vessel you'll be when you'll come of age, if you grow 
at that rate ; you'll be astall as the top of Bencrow (that’s a mountain 
we have in our parts.)”’ You see, Peter, I was a fool at that time, just 
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as you are now ; but by-and-bye, when you’ve had as many thrashings, 
you may chance to be as clever. 1 went back to my father, and told 
him all I had seen, and he replied, that if T liked it I might be a mid- 
shipman on board of her, with nine hundred men under my command. 
He forgot to say how many I should have over me, but T found that out 
afterwards. 1 agreed, and my father ordered his pony and went to the 
lord lieutenant, for he had interest enough for that. 'The lord lieuten- 
ant spoke to the admiral, who was staying at the palace, and I was or- 
dered on board as midshipman. My father fitted me out pretty hand- 
somely, telling all the tradesmen that their bills should be paid with my 
first prize money, and thus by promises and blarney he got credit for all 
[ wanted. At last all was ready ; Father M‘Grath gave me his blessing, 
and told me that if I died like an O’Brien, he would say a power of 
masses for the good of my soul. ‘ May you never have the trouble, 
sir,” said I. “ Och, trouble! a pleasure, my dear boy,” replied he, for 
he was a very polite man: so off IT went with my big chest, not quite 
so full as it ought to have been, for my mother cribbed one half of my 
stock for my brothers and sisters. ‘‘1 hope to be back again soon, fath- 
er,” said I, as I took my leave. ‘I hope not, my dear boy,” replied 
he ; ‘‘a’n’t you provided for, and what more would ye have?” So af 
ter a deal of bother I was fairly on board, and I parted company with 
my chest, for I stayed on deck, and that went down below. I stared 
about with all my eyes for some time, when who should be coming off 
but the captain, and the officers were ordered on deck to receive him. 
I wanted to have a quiet survey of him, so [ took up my station on one 
of the guns, that I might examine him at my leisure. The boatswain 
whistled, the marines presented arms, and the officers all took off their 
hats as the captain came on the deck, and then the guard was dismissed, 
and they all walked about the deck as before, but I found it very pleas- 
ant to be astride on the gun, so I remained where I was ‘* What do you 
mane by that, you big young scoundrel ?” says he,when he saw me. “ It’s 
nothing at all [ mane,” replied I; “ but what do you mane by calling an 
O’Brien a scoundrel?” ‘ Whois he ?”’ said the captain tothe first lieu- 
tenant. ‘ Mr. O’Brien, who joined the ship about an hour since.” 
** Don’t you know better than to sit upon a gun?” said the captain. 
“To be sure I do,” replied I, “‘ when there’s any thing better to sit 
upon.” ‘ He knows no better, sir,” observed the first lieutenant. 
“Then he must be taught,” replied the captain. ‘ Mr. O’Brien, since 
you have perched yourself upon that gun to please yourself, you will now 
continue there for two hours to please me. Do you understand, sir? 
you'll ride on that gun for two hours. “I understand, sir,” replied I; 
“but I’m afraid that he won’t move without spurs, although there's 
plenty of metal in him.” The captain turned away and laughed as he 
went into his cabin, and all the officers laughed, and 1 laughed too, 
for I perceived no great hardship in sitting down an hour or two, any 
anore than I do now. Well, I soon found that, like a young bear, all 
My troubles were to come. The first month was nothing but fighting 
and squabbling with my messmates; they called me a rato Irishman, 
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and raw I was sure enough, from the constant thrashings and coltings I 
received from those who were bigger and stronger than myself ; but noth- 
ing lasts forever—as they discovered that whenever they found blows I 
could find back, they got tired of it, and left me and my brogue alone. 
We sailed for the Toolong fleet.’ 

‘What fleet?’ inquired I. 

‘Why, the Toolong fleet, so called, I thought, because they remain- 
ed too long in harbour, bad luck to them; and then we were off Cape 
See-see (devil a bit could we see of them except their mast-heads) for 
I don’t know how many months. But I forgot to say that I got into 
another scrape just before we left harbor. It was my watch when 
they piped to dinner, and I took the liberty to run below, as my mess- 
mates had a knack of forgetting absent friends. Well, the captain 
came on board, and there were no side boys, no side ropes, and no 
oicers to receive him. He came on deck foaming with rage, for his 
dignity was hurt, and he inquired who was the midshipman of the 
watch. ‘Mr. O’Brien,” said they all. “ Devil a bit,” replied I; “ it 
was my forenoon watch.” ‘‘ Who relieved you, sir ?” said the first 
lieutenant. ‘* Devil a soul, sir,” replied I, “ for they were all too busy 
with their pork and beef.” ‘ Then why did you leave the deck with- 
out relief?’ ‘Because, sir, my stomach would have had but little re- 
lief if 1 had remained.” The captain, who stood by, said,“ Do you 
se those crosstrees, sir?’’ ‘* Is it those little bits of wood that you 
mane, on the top there, captain?” “ Yes, sir; now just go up there, 
ud stay until [ call you down. You must be brought to your senses, 
young man, or you'll have but little prospect in the service.” “I’ve an 
idea that I’ll have plenty of prospect when I get up there,” replied I, 
“but it’s all to please you.” So upI went, as I have many a time 
since, and as you often will, Peter, just to enjoy the fresh air and your 
own pleasant thoughts all at one and the same time. 

‘At last | became much more used to the manners and customs of 
say-going people, and by the time that I had been fourteen months off 
Cape See-see, I was considered a very genteel young midshipman, and 
my messmates, (that is, all that I could thrash, which didn’t leave out 
many,) had a very great respect for me. 

‘The first time that [ put my foot on shore was at Minorca, and 
then I put my foot into it, (as we say,) for I was nearly killed for a 
heretic, and only saved by proving myself a true Catholic, which 
proves that religion is a great comfort in distress, as Father M’Grath 
used tosay. Several of us went on shore, and having dined upon a 
roast turkey, stuffed with plum pudding, (for every thing else was 
cooked in oil, and we could not eat it,) and having drunk as much 
wine as would float a jolly boat, we ordered donkeys, to take a little 
equestrian exercise. Some went off tail an end, some with their hind 
quarters uppermost, and then the riders went off instead of the don- 
keys; some wouldn’t go off at all; as for mine he would go—and 
where the devil do you think he went? Why, into the church where 
all the people were at mass: the poor brute was dying with thirst, 
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and smelt water. As soon ashe was in, notwithstanding all my tug. 
ging and hawling, he ran his nose into the holy water fount, and drank 
itallup. Although I thought, that seeing how few Christians have 
any religion, that you could not expect much from a donkey, yet 1 was 
very much shocked at the sacrilege, and fearful of the consequences, 
Nor was it without reason, for the people in the church were quite 
horrified, as well they might be, for the brute drank as much holy wa- 
ter as would have purified the whole town of Port Mahon, suburbs and 
ull to boot. ‘They rose up from their knees and seized me, erying 
upon all the saints in the calendar. Although I knew what they 
meant, not a word of their lingo could I speak to plead for my life, and 
I was almost torn to picces before the priests came up. Perceiving 
the danger I was in, I wiped my finger across the wet nose of the 
donkey, crossed myself, and then went down on my knees to the 
priests, crying out culpa mea, as all good Catholics do—though ‘twas 
no fault of mine, as I said before, for | tried all i could, and tugged at 
the brute till my strength was gone. ‘The priests perceived by the 
manner in which T crossed mysclf that [was a good Catholic, and 
guessed that it was all a mistake of the donkey’s. ‘They ordered the 
crowd to be quiet, and sent for an interpreter, when I explained the 
whole story. ‘hey gave me absolution for what the donkey had done, 
and after that, as it was very rare to meet an English officer who was 
a good Christian, I was in great favor during my stay at Minorca, 
and was living in plenty, paying for nothing, and as happy as a crick- 
et. So the jackass proved a very good friend, and to reward him | 
hired him every day, and galloped him allover the island. But at 
last it occured to me that I had broken my leave, for { was so happy 
on shore that I quite forgot that I had only permission for twenty-four 
hours, and I should not have remembered it so soon, had it not been 
for a party of marines, headed by a serjeant, who took me by the 
coilar and dragged me of my donkey. | was taken on board, and put 
under an arrest for my misconduct. Now, Peter, 1 don’t know any 
thing more agreeable than being put under an arrest. Nothing to do 
all day but eat and drink, and please yourself, only forbid to appear on 
the quarter deck, the only place that a midshipman wishes to avoid. 
Whether it was to punish me more severely, or whether he forgot all 
about me, [ can’t tell, but it was nearly two months before I was sent 
for in the cabin, and the captain with a most terrible frown, said that 
he trusted that my punishment would be a warning to me, and that 
now I might return to my duty. “ Plase your honor,” said I, “I 
don’t think that I’ve been punished enough yet.” +‘ [ am glad to find 
that you are so penitent, but you are forgiven, so take care that you 
do not oblige me to put you again in confinement.’ So as there was 
no persuading him, | was obliged to return to my duty again; bat I 
made a resolution that I would get into another scrape again as soon 
as I dared 

‘Sail on the starboard-bow,’ cried the look-out man. 

‘Very well,’ replied the master; ‘Mr. O’Brien—where’s Mr. 
“Brien ? 
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‘Is it me you mane, sir?’ said O’Brien, walking up to the master, 
for he had sat down so long in the topsail-halyard rack,-that he was 
wedged in and could not get out immediately. 

‘Yes, sir; go forward, and see what that vessel is.’ 

‘Aye, aye, sir,’ said O’Brien; ‘and Mr. Simple,’ continued the 
master, ‘go down and bring me up my night-glass.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied I. Ihad no idea of a night-glass: and as I 


observed that about this time his servant brought him up a glass of 


grog, L thought it very lucky that I knew what he meant. ‘Take 
care that you don’t break it, Mr. Simple.’ ‘O then, I’m all right.’ 
thought 1; he means the tumbler, so down I went, called up the gun- 
room steward, and desired him to give me a glass of grog for Mr. 
Doball. ‘The steward tumbled out in his shirt, mixed the grog, and 
gave it to me, and I carried it up very carefully to the quarter-deck. 
During my absence, the master had called the captain, and in pursu- 
ance of his orders, O’Brien had called the first lieutenant, and when I 
came up the lader they were bothon deck. As I came up the ladder 
| heard the master say, ‘I have sent young Simple down for my night- 
glass, but he is so long, that I suppose he has made some mistake. 
He's but half a fool.” ‘That I deny,’ replied Mr. Falcon, the first 
lieutenant, just as IT put my foot on the quarter-deck. ‘ He’s no fool.’ 
‘Perhaps not,’ replied the master. ‘O, here he is. What made you 
so long, Mr. Simple—where is my night-glass ?” 

‘Here it is, sir,’ replied I, handing him the tumbler of grog; ‘1 
told the steward to make it stiff.’ The captain and the first lieutenant 


burst out into a Jaugh—for Mr. Doball was known to be very fond of 


crog; the former walked aft to conceal his mirth; but the latter re- 
imained. Mr. Doball was in a great rage. ‘Did not I say that the 
hoy was half a fool,’ cried he, to the first lieutenant. ‘At all events, 
‘li not allow that he has proved himself so in this instance,’ replied 
Mr. Falcon, ‘for he has hit the right nail on the head.’ Then the 
first lieutenant joined the captain, and they both went off laughing. 
‘Put it on the capstan, sir,’ said Mr. Doball to me, in an angry voice : 
‘Pll punish you by-and-bye.’ I was very much astonished, I 
hardly knew whether [ had done right or wrong; at all events, 
thought 1 to myself, I did for the best; so [ put it on the capstan and 
walked to my own side of the deck. ‘The captain and first lieutenant 
then went below, and O’Brien eame aft. ‘What vessel is it ?’ said I. 

‘To the best of my belief, it’s one of your bathing machines going 
home with despatches,’ replied he. 

‘A bathing machine,’ said I ; ‘why I thought that they were hauled 
up on the beach.’ 

‘That’s the Brighton sort; but these are made not to go up at all,’ 

‘What then?’ 

‘Why, to go down, to be sure; and remarkably well they answer 
their purpose. I won’t puzzle you any more, my Peter, I'm spaking 


helligorically, which I believe means telling a hell of a lie. It’s’ one. 


of your ten-gun brigs, to the best of my knowledge.’ 
I then told OQ’ Brien what had occurred, and vhow-the master Was 
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angry with me. O’Brien laughed very heartily, and told me never to 
mind, but to keep in the lee-scuppers and watch him. ‘A glass of 
grog is a bait that he’ll play round till he gorges. When you see it 
to his lips, go up to him boldly, and ask his pardon if you offended 
him, and then if he’s a good Christian, as I believe him to be, he'll 
not refuse.’ 

I thought this was very good advice, and I waited under the bul- 
wark on the lee side. I observed that the master made shorter and 
shorter turns every time, till at last he stopped at the capstan and 
looked at the grog. He waited about halfa minute, and then he took 
up the tumbler, and drank about half of it. It was very strong, and 
he stopped to take breath. I thought this was the right time, and I 
went up tohim. The tumbler was again to his lips, and before he 
saw me, I said, ‘I hope, sir, you'll forgive me; I never heard ofa 
night telescope, and knowing that you had walked so long, | thought 
you were tired, and wanted something to drink, to refresh you.’ 
‘ Well, Mr. Simple,’ said he, after he had finished the glass, with a 
deep sigh, ‘as you meant kindly, [ shall let you off this time; but 
recollect, that whenever you bring me a glass of grog again, it must 
not be in the presence of the captain or first lieutenant.’ I promised 
him very faithfully, aud went away quite delighted with my having 
made my peace with him, and more so that the first lieutenant had 
said that I was no fool for what I had done. 

At last our watch was over, and about two bells I was relieved 
by the midshipman of the next watch. It is very unfair not to relieve 
in time, but if I say a word, I am certain to be thrashed the next 
day upon some pretence or another. On the other hand, the midship- 
man whom I relieve is also much bigger than Lam, and if I am not up 
before one bell, I am cut down and thrashed by him ; so that between 
the two, I keep much more than my share of the watch, except when 
the master sends me to bed before it is over. 

The next morning I was on deck at seven bells, to see the ham- 
mocks stowed, when I was witness to Mr. Falcon, the first lieuten- 
ant, having recourse to one of his remedies to cure a mizen-top-boy 
of smoking, a practice to which he has a great aversion. He never 
interferes with the men smoking in the galley, or chewing tobacco; 
but he prevents the boys, that is; lads under twenty or there- 
abouts, from indulging in the habit too early. The first lieutenant 
smelt the tobacco as the boy passed him on the quarter deck, 
‘Why, Neill, you have been smoking,’ said the first lieutenant. ‘I 
thought you were aware that I did not permit such lads as you to use 
tobacco.’ 

‘If you please, sir,’ replied the mizen-top-man, touching his hat, 
‘ l’se got worms, and they say that smoking be good for them.’ 

‘Good for them!’ said the first lieutenant; ‘ yes, very good for 
them, but very bad for you. Why, my good fellow, they’ll thrive 
upon tobacco until they grow as large as conger eels. I wonder that 
you are not dead by this time. Heat is what the worms are fond of; 
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but cold—cold will kill them. Now I'll cure you. Quarter-master, 
come here. Walk this boy up and down the weather gangway, and 
every time you get forward abreast of the main-tack block, put 
his mouth to windward, squeeze him sharp by the nape of the neck 
until he opens his mouth wide, and then keep him and Jet the cold 
air blow down his throat, while you count ten; then walk him aft, 
and when you are forward again, proceed as before—Cold kills 
worms, my poor boy, not tobacco—I wonder that you are not dead by 
this time.’ 

The quarter-master, who liked the joke, as did all the seamen, 
seized hold of the lad, and as soon as they arrived forward, gave him 
such a squeeze of the neck as to force him to open his mouth, if it 
was only to cry with pain. ‘The wind was very fresh, and blew into 
his mouth so strong, that it actually whistled while he was forced to 
keep it open ; and thus he was obliged to walk up and down, cooling 
his inside, for nearly two hours, when the first lieutenant sent for 
him, and told him that he thought all the worms must be dead by 
that time; but if they were not, the lad was not to apply his own 
remedies, but come to him for another dose. However, the boy was 
of the same opinion as the first lieutenant, and never complained of 
worms again. 

A few nights afterwards, when we had the middle watch, O’Brien 
proceeded with his story. ‘ Where was it that I left off?’ 

‘You left off at the time that you were taken out of confinement.’ 

‘So I did sure enough; and it was with no good will that I went to 
my duty. However, as there was no help for it, | walked up and down 
the deck as before, with my hands in my pockets, thinking of old Ire- 
land and my great ancestor Brien Borru. And so I went on behaving 
myself like a real gentleman, and getting into no more scrapes, until 
the fleet put into the Cove of Cork, and I found myself within a few 
miles of my father’s house. You may suppose that the anchor had 
hardly kissed the mud, before I went to the first lieutenant, and asked 
leave to go on shore. Now the first lieutenent was not in the sweetest 
of tempers, seeing as how the captain had been hauling him over the 
coals for not carrying on the duty according to his satisfaction. So he 
answered me very gruffly, that I should not leave the ship. “ O both- 
er?” said I to myself, “ this will never do.” So up I walked to the 
captain, and touching my hat, reminded him that I had a father and 
mother, and a pretty sprinkling of brothers and sisters, who were dying 
to see me, and that I hoped that he would give me leave.” “ Ax the 
first lieutenant,” said he, turning away. “I have, sir,” replied I, “ and 
he says that the devil a bit shall I put my foot on shore.” ‘‘ Then you 
have misbehaved yourself,” said the captain. ‘“ Not a bit of it, Captain 
Willis,” replied 1; ‘it’s the first lieutenant who has misbehaved.” 
“ How sir ;” answered he, in an angry tone. ‘Why, sir, didn’t he 
misbehave just now, in not carrying on the duty according to your will 
and pleasure ? and didn’t you sarve him out just as he deserved—and 
isn’t he sulky because you did—and arn’t that the reason why I’m not 
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to goon shore? You sec, your honor, it’s all true as I said; and the 
first lieutenant has misbehaved, and not me. I hope you will allow me 
to goon shore, captain, God bless you! and make some allowance for 
my parental feelings towards the arthers of my existence.” “ Have 
you any fault to find with Mr. O’Brien?” said the captain to the first 
lieutenant, as he came aft. ‘No more than I have with midshipmen 
in general ; but I believe it is not the custom for officers to ask leave to 
goon shore before the sails are furled and yards squared” “ Very 
true,” replied the captain; ‘ therefore, Mr. O’Brien, you must wait 
until the watch is called, and then if you ask the first lieutenant, T have 
no doubt but you will have leave granted to you to go and see your 
friends.” “ ‘Thank’e kindly, sir,” replied 1; and I hoped that the 
yards and sails would be finished off as soon as possible, for my heart 
was in my mouth, and i felt that iff had been kept much longer, it 
would have flown on shore before me. 

‘} thought myself very clever in this business, but I never was a 
ereater fool in my life; for there was no such hurry to have gone on 
shore, and the first lieutenant never forgave me for appealing to the 
captain—but of that by-and-bye, and all in good time. At last I ob 
tained a grumbling assent to my going on shore, and off I went like a 
sky rocket. Being in a desperate hurry, I hired a jaunting car to 
take me to my father’s house. ‘Is it the O’Briens of Ballyhinch that 
you mean?” inquired the spalpeen who drove the horse. ‘‘ Sure it is,” 
replied I ; “‘ and how is he, and ali the noble family of the O’Briens!?” 
** All well enough, bating the boy Tim, who caught a bit of confusion 
in his head the other night at the fair, and now lies in bed quite insin- 
sible to mate or drink ; but the doctors give hopes of his recovery, as all 
the O’Briens are known to have such thick heads.” ‘“ What do you 
mane by that, kad manners to you?” said 1; “ but poor Tim—how did 
it happen—was there a fight?”’ “ Not much of a fight—only a bit of 
skrummage—three crowner’s inquests, no more.” ‘‘ But you are not 
going the. straight road you thief,” said I, seeing that he had turned off 
to theleft. “I've my reasons for that, your honor,” replied he; “I 
always turn away from the Castle out of principle—I lost a friend there 
and it makes me melancholy.” ‘ How came that for to happen?” 
‘All by accident, your honor; they hung my poor brother Patrick 
there, because he was a bad hand at arithmetic.” ‘ He should have 
gone to a better school then,” said I. ‘“T’ve an idea that it was a 
bad school that he was brought up in,” replied he, with a sigh. ‘ He 
was a cattle-dealer, your honor, and one day, somehow or another, he'd 
a cow too much—all for not knowing how to count, your honor—bad 
luck to his schoolmaster!” ‘ All that may be very true,” said], and 
pace be to his soul ; but I don’t see why you are to drag me, that’s in 
such a hurry, two miles out of my way out of principle.” “ Is your lion- 
or in a hurry to get home 1 ? Then I'll be thinking they’ll not be in 
such a hurry to see you.” “ And who told you that my name was 
O’Brien you baste 1—and do you dare to say that my friends won’t be 
glad to see me?” ‘ Plase your honor, it’s all an idea of mine—so say 
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no more about it. Only this I know; Father M’Grath, who gives me 
absolution, tould me the other day that I ought to pay him, and not run 
in debt, and then run away like Teague O’Brien, who went to say 
without paying for his shirts, and his shoes and his stockings, nor any 
thing else, and who would live to be hanged as sure as St. Patrick 
swam over the Liffey with his head under his arm.” ‘“‘ Bad luck to 
that Father M’Grath, cried I; ‘devil burn me but I’ll be revenged 
upon him !” 

‘By that time we had arrived at the door of my father’s house. I 
paid the reparee, and in I popped. There was my father and mother, 
and all my brothers and sister, (bating Tim who was in bed sure 
enough, and died the next day,) and that baste Father M’Grath to 
boot. When my mother saw me she ran tome and hugged me as she 
wept on my neck, and then she wiped her eyes, and sat down again ; 
but nobody else said “‘ How d’ye do,” or opened their mouths to 
me. I said to myself, ‘“ Sure there’s some trifling mistake here, but 
I held my tongue. At last they all opened their mouths with a ven- 
geance. My father commenced—*‘ Arn’t you ashamed on yourself, 
Teague O’Brien ?”—“ Arn’t you ashamed on yourself, ‘Teague O’ 
Brien?” cried Father M’Grath.—‘* Arn’t you ashamed on yourself, 
cried out all my brothers and sisters in full chorus, whilst my poor 
mother put her apron to her eyes and said nothing. ‘ The devil a bit 
for myself, but very much ashamed for you all,” replied I, “ to treat me 
inthis manner. Whiut’s the meaning of all this?” ‘ Haven’t they 
seized my two cows to pay for your toggery, you spalpeen?” cried my 
faher, ‘* Haven’t they taken the hay to pay for your shoes and stock- 
ings?” cried father M’Grath. ‘ Haven't they taken the pig to pay for 
that ugly hat of yours?” cried my eldest sister. ‘‘ And haven't they 
taken my hens to pay for that dirk of yours?” cried another. ‘ And 
all our best furniture to pay for your white shirts and black cravats?” 
cried Murdock, my brother. ‘‘ And haven't we been starved to death 
ever since?’ cried they all. ‘Och hone!” said my mother, “ The 
devil they have!” said I, when they’d all done. ‘Sure I’m sorry 
enough, but it’s no fault ofmine. Father, didn’t you send me to say ?” 
“Yes, you rapparee ; but didn’t you promise—or didn’t I promise for 
you, which is all one and the same thing—that you'd pay it all back 
with your prize-money—and where is it ? answer that, Teague O’Brien.” 
“Where is it, father? I'll tell you—it’s where next Christmas is— 
coming, but not come yet.” ‘Spake to him, Father M’Grath,” said 
my father. ‘ Is not that a lie of yours, Teague O’Brien, that you’re 
after telling now ?” said Father M’Grath ; “ givemethe money.” “It’s 


no lie, Father M’Grath ; ifit pleased you to die to-morrow, the devil of 


a shilling have I to jingle on your tombstone for good luck, bating those 
three or four, which you may divide between you,” and I threw them 
on the floor. 

‘“Teague O’Brien,” said Father M’Grath, “ it’s absolution that 
you'll be wanting to-morrow, after all your sins and enormities; and 
the devil a bit shall you have—take that now.” 
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‘* Father M’Grath,” replied I, very angrily, “ it’s no absolution that 
I’ll want from you any how—take that now.” 

‘Then you have had your share of heaven; for I'll keep you out of 
it you wicked monster,” said Father M’Grath—‘ take that now.” - 

** Tf it’s no better than a midshipman’s birth,” replied I, “T'd_ just 
as soon stay out ; but I’ll creep in in spite of you—take that now, Father 
M’Grath.” 

** And who’s to save your soul, and send you to heaven, if I don't, 
you wicked wretch? but I'll see you d d first—so take that now, 
Teague O’Brien.” 

‘« Then I'll turn Protestant, and damn the Pope—take that now, 
Father M’Grath.” 

‘ At this last broadside of mine, my father and all my brothers and 
sisters raised a cry of horror, and my mother burst into tears. Father 
M’Grath seized hold of the pot of holy water, and dipping in the little 
whisk, began to sprinkle the room, saying a Latin prayer, while they 
all went on squalling at me. At last, my father seized the stool, which 
he had been seated upon, and threw it at my head. I dogged, and it 
knocked down Father M’Grath who had just walked behind me in ful! 
song. I knew that it was all over after that, so I sprung over his car- 
case and gained the door. ‘‘ Good morning to ye all, and better man- 
ners to you next time we meet,” cried I, and off I set as fast as I could 
for the ship. 

‘I was melancholy enough as I walked back, and thought of what 
had passed. ‘1 need not have been in such a confounded hurry,” 
said [ to myself, ‘‘ to ask leave, thereby affronting the first lieutenant ;” 
and I was very sorry for what I had said to the priest, for my con- 
science thumped me very hard at having even pretended that I’d turn 
Protestant, which I never intended to do, nor ever will, but live and 
die a good Catholic as all my posterity have done before me, and as I 
trust all my ancestors will for generations to come. Well, I arrived 
on board, and the first lieutenant was very savage. I hoped he would 
get over it, but he never did; and he continued to treat me so ill, that 
1 determined to quit the ship, which I did as scon as we arrived in 
Cawsand Bay The captain allowed me to go, for I told him the 
whole truth of the matter, and he saw that it was true; so he recom- 
mended me to the captain ofa jackass frigate, who was in want of 
midshipmen.” 

‘What do you mean by a jackass frigate?’ inquired I. 

‘I mean one of your twenty-eight gun ships, so called because 
there is as much difference between them and a real frigate, like the 
one we are sailing in, as there is between a donkey and a race-horse. 
Well the ship was no sooner brought down to the dock-yard to have 
her ballast taken in, than our captain came down to her—a little, thin, 
spare man, but a man of weight nevertheless, for he brought a great 
pair of scales with him, and weighed every thing that was put on 
board. I forget his real name, but the sailors christened him Captain 
Avoirdupois. He had a large book, and in it he inserted the weight 
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of the ballast, and of the shot, water, provisions, coals, standing and 
running rigging, cables, and every thing else. Then he weighed all 
the men, andall the midshipmen, and all the midshipmen’s chests, 
and all the officers with everything belonging to them; lastly, he 
weighed himself, which did not add much to the sum total. I don’t 
exactly know what this was for; but he was always talking about 
centres of gravity, displacement of fluid, and Lord knows what. I 
believe it was to find out the longitude, somehow or other, but I didn’t 
remain long enough in her: to know the end of it; for one day [ 
brought on board a pair of new boots, which I forgot to report, that 
they might be put into the scales which swung on the gangway; and 
whether the captain thought that they would sink his ship, or why, I 
cannot tell, but he ordered me to quit her immediately—so there I 
was 2drift again. I packed up my traps and went on shore, putting 
on my new boots out of spite, and trod into all the mud and mire I 
could meet, and walked up and down from Plymouth to Dock until I 
was tired, as a punishment to them, until I wore the scoundrels out in 
a fortnight. 

‘One day I was in the dock-yard, looking at a two-decker in the 
basin, just brought forward for service, and | inquired who was to be 
the captain. They told me that his name was O’Connor. Then 
he’s a countryman of mine, thought I, and I'll try my luck. Sol 
called at Goud’s Hotel, where he was lodging, and requested to speak 
with him. I was admitted, and I told him with my best bow that I 
had come as a volunteer for his ship, and that my name was O’Brien. 
As it happened, he had some vacancies, and liking my brogue, he 
asked me in what ships I had served. I told him, and also my reason 
for quitting my last—which was because [I was turned out of it. I 
explained the story of the boots, and he made inq@iries, and found that 
itwas all true; and then he gave me a vacancy as master’s mate. 
We were ordered to South America; and the trade winds took us 
there in a jiffey. I liked my captain and officers very much; and 
what was better, we took some good prizes. But somehow or other I 
never had the luck to remain Jong in one ship, and that by no fault of 
mine; at least, not in this instance. All went on as smooth as pos- 
sible, until one day the captain took us on shore to a ball, at one of 
the peaceable districts. We had avery merry nightof it ; but as luck 
would have it, I had the morning watch to keep, and see the decks 
cleaned, and as I never neglected my duty, I set off about three o’clock 
in the morning, just at break ofday, to go on board of the ship. Iwas 
walking along the sands, thinking of the’pretty girl that I’d been dancing 
with, and had got about half way to the ship, when three rapparees of 
Spanish soldiers came from behind a rock and attacked me with their 
swords and bayonets. I had only my dirk, but I was not to be run 
through for nothing, so I fought them as long as I could. I finished 
one fellow, but at last they finished me ; for a bayonet pressed through 
my body, and I forgot all about it. Well, it appears—for I can only 
say so to the best of my knowledge and belief—that after they had 
killed me, they stripped me naked and buried me in the sand, carry- 
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ing away with them the body of their comrade, So there I was—dead 
and buried.’ 

‘But, O’Brien,’ said I. 

‘Whist—hold your tongue—you’ve not heard the end of it. Well, 
I had been buried about an hour—but not very deep it appears, for 
they were in tuo great a hurry—when a fisherman and his daughter 
came along the beach, on their way to the boat; and the daughter, 
God bless her, did me the favor to tread upon my nose. It was clear 
that she had never trod upon an Irishman’s nose before, for it surprised 
her, and she looked down to see what was there, and not seeing any 
thing, she tried it again with her foot, and then she scraped off the 
sand, and discovered my pretty face. Iwas quite warm, and still 
breathing, for the sand had stopped the blood, and prevented my 
bleeding to death. The fisherman pulled me out, and took me on his 
back to the house where the captain and officers were still dancing. 
When he brought me in, there was a great cry from the ladies, not 
because I was murdered, for they are used to it in those countries, but 
because I was naked, which they considered a much more serious 
affair. I was put to bed, and a boat despatched on board for our 
doctor ; and in a few hours I was able to speak, and tell them how 
it happened. But I was too ill to move when the ship sailed, which 
she was obligéd to do in a day or two afterwards, so the captain made 
out my discharge, and left me there. ‘The family were French, and J 
remained with them for six months before I could obtain a passage 
home, during which I learnt their language, and a very fair allowance 
of Spanish to boot. When I arrived in England, I found that the 
prizes had been sold, and that the money was ready for distribution. 
I produced my certificate, and received £167 for my share. So it's 
come at last, thought I. 

‘I never had such a handful of money in my life; but I hope | 
shall again, very soon. I spread it out on the table as soon as I got 
home and looked at it, and then I said to myself, now, Teague 
O’Brien, will you keep this money to yourself, or send it home ? Then 
I thought of father M’Grath and the stool that was thrown at my head, 
and I was very near sweeping it all back into my pocket. But then | 
thought of my mother, and of the cows, and the pig, and the furniture, 
all gone: and of my brothers and sisters wanting praties, and I made 
avow that I'd send every farthing of it tothem, after which father 
M’Grath would no longer think of not giving me absolution. Sol 
sent them every doit, only reserving for myself the pay which I had 
received, amounting to about £30; and I never felt more happy in 
my life than when it was safe in the post-office, and fairly out of my 
hands. I wrote a bit of a letter to my father at the time, which was to 
this purpose— 


‘Honorep Fatuer; 
‘Since our Jast pleasant meeting, at which you threw the stool at 
my head, missing the pigeon and hitting the crow, I have been dead 
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and buried, but am now quite well, thank God, and want no absolution 
from father M’Grath, bad Juck tohim. And what’s more to the point, 
| have just received a batch of prize money, the first I have handled 
duce I have served his majesty, and every farthing of which I now 
send to you, that you may get back your old cows and the pig, and all 
the rest of the articles seized to pay for my fitting out; so never again 
ask me whether I am not ashamed of myself: more shame to you for 
abusing a dutiful son like myself, who went to sea at your bidding, 
and has never had a real good potatoe down his throat ever since. 
I'ma true O’Brien, tell my mother, and den’t mane to turn Protes- 
tant, but uphold the religion of my country; although the devil may 
take father M’Grath and his holy water to boot. Isha’n’t come and 
see you, as perhaps you may have another stool ready for my head, 
and may take better aim next time; so no more at present from your 


affectionate son 
‘Teacur O’Buten.’ 


‘ About three weeks afterwards I received a letter from my father, 
telling me that I was a real O’Brien, and that if any one dared hint to 
the contrary, he would break every bone in his body; that they had 
received the money, and thanked me for a real gentleman as [ was; 
that I should have the best stool in the honse next time I came, not 
formy head but for my tail; that father M’Grath sent me his blessing, 
and had given me absolution for all | had done or should do for the 


next ten years to come; that my mother had cried with joy at my du- 
tiful behavior ; and that all my brothers and sisters, (bating Tim, who 
had died the day after I left them,) wished me good luck, and plenty 
more prize money to send home to them. ‘T’his was all very pleasant ; 
and I had nothing left on my mind but to get another ship; so 1 
went to the port admiral, and told him how it was that [left my last ; 
and he said, ‘That being dead and buried was quite sufficient 
reason for any one leaving his ship, and that he would procure 
me another, now that | had come to life again.” I was sent on 
board of the guard ship, where I remained about ten days, and 
then was sent round to join this frigate—and so my story’s ended ; 
and there’s eight bells striking—so the watch is ended too. Jump 
down, Peter, and call Robinson, and tell him that I'll trouble 
him to forget to go to sleep again as he did last time, and leave 
me here, kicking my heels, contrary to the rules and regulations 
of the service.’ 


( To be continued.) 
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OLD SAWS FOR YOUNG LADIES.—No I. 
BY ANDREW PICKEN. 


Finding that these old saws and quaint morsels of colloquial di- 
dactics, which I have been able to gather from among the musty 
records of literature, have been considered peculiarly suitable to 
the necessities of young ladies at this particular juncture, and that 
the world is, after all its experience, disposed for a moment to 
go back to old-fashioned things, and to pull a thread out of the 
web of our forefathers’ wisdom, I sit down to spin out a few more 
of these pithy scraps of proverbial mother-wit, which, though apt 
to be forgotten, are never entirely out of season, and to which my 
fair readers will do well to take heed. 

Indeed, I consider it a great charity to do something of this 
sort at this time ; for, as I took the liberty of hinting in my last 
paper, the making of young ladies clever only (after a manner,) 
and accomplished only (after a system,) being the sole object of 
modern female up-bringing, old common sense, with all her wise 
maxims and far-seen experience, has no chance whatever against 
everlasting fine ladyship ; and so she has for a long time past been 
banished out of all genteel society, and sent a begging for her 
bread into the remote corners of the kingdom. 

But as, amongst all this ‘ progress of society,’ there is an uni- 
versal cry in the land, of want of money among the men, and 
want of husbands among the ladies, and of other necessaries of 
life among all classes, it is evident that something must be wrong, 
after all, which wise men (if there be any) would do well to look 
into. Upon this subject, I confess I have my own opinion, which 
nobody perhaps would thank me for expressing ; but, in the mean 
time, I shall proceed with a few more of those old proverbs 
which used to form the floating literature of former days, merely 
to remind young ladies and others, that once on a time there did 
exist such a personage as common sense, whose directing assist- 
ance, notwithstanding all their fine accomplishments, they may 
yet come sorely to need. Not that I would discourage young 
ladies from being well accomplished, as it is called, in certain 
matters, under certain circumstances; for, although I could wish 
that every one of them were able to dance like Taglioni, or play 
pianos as brilliantly as Monsieur Jiggfallero (I forget his name,) 
the Frenchman, or work as many other wonders as Monsieur 
Katterfelto, the conjurer—yet, as the real duties of life consist 
neither primarily in dancing quadrilles and boleros, nor in playing 
Italian wonderments on stringed instruments, I am only desirous 
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that the one should not be entirely lost sight of for the other, and 
that in giving young ladies what is called education, we should not 
entirely forget that they are rational beings. In all this, it may 
be seen that I blame more the parents than the children. How 
can I help this, unless I should deny the truth of the proverb, that 
‘The church stands in the churchyard.’ 

which it was never a sin to assert, when it is visible before our 
eyes. But parents, as well as children, are very apt to be carried 
away with a fashion ; and now the fashion is in, to spend all a 
daughter’s dowry in teaching her to perform a dozen things like a 
professor, and all in order to decoy a high husband. This is very 
well known to sensible mothers ; and yet the fashion of shaping 
out everything in a lady’s rearing for mere expense and show, is 
become so universal even to the daughters of the meanest trades- 
men, that husbands who have not large incomes are banished en- 
tirely out of the market, and thus three-fourths of the women are 
left to be old maids by the gentlemen, merely in self-defence. 

Another evil that grows out of this state of things is, that girls 
are taught, tacitly at least, and by implication, that the great busi- 
ness of life is to catch a husband—to obtain a high, or at least a 
wealthy match—and that by means, not of the solid virtues of the 
female character, nor even of beauty, but by perfection in those 
drawing-room arts, and meretricious and showy accomplishments, 
which, in many instances, actually tend to corrupt the heart, and 
bring into operation pride, presumption, emulation, envy, scorn, 
and strife,—qualities which it ought to be the aim of areally ju- 
dicious education to curb and repress. It is certainly quite nat- 
ural that, when parents have spent a large sum upon their daugh- 
ers’ education, both they and she should entertain nothing but 
the most lofty notions for her, although the lady has not a penny 
of dowry; for who else is she suited for but a gentleman of high 
degree, who can keep her dancing gallopades and harping on 
harps all her life. 

Without further introduction, we now go on to preach a need- 
ful sermon against this superfine gentility and tinsel of modern 
female education, by the help of the proverbs of our fathers; being 
convinced that is the source of many evils, much false ambition, 
and a world of folly—according to the saying, 

Golden dreams make us wake hungry. 


All this, however, shows the necessity of increasing, instead 
of diminishing, a mercenary spirit on the part of parents in mak- 
ing for their children the bargain of marriage; for, if the young 
ladies are reared in a way to increase their wants, and extend 
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their capacity for mere enjoyment, the danger is the greater of 
their marrying where these wants are not likely to be supplied. 
Thus, all the maxims which the prudence of our ancestors has 
erected into common proverbs, tending to impress upon the 
young the necessity of sacrificing the affections of the heart to 
the considerations of money, for the upholding of fictitious wants 
become doubly imperative in a state of society, such as we are 
now in. I therefore begin hy quoting the maxim, 


Ne’er marry a pennyless maiden who is proud of her pedigree, 


unless you wish to take home to your house a regular sinking fund; 
or, as Dean Swift would say, unless you would put, on your ten- 
derest part, ‘a perpetual blister.’ In short, in all cases of highly 
refined society, or, where there are high pretences of any sort, 
money must ever be the chief and most important desideratum. 
In all cases of marriage, indeed, it cannot be too much im- 

pressed upon young ladies, to be wary and circumspect in their 
choice; and rather to incur the risk of losing a chance, than rush- 
ing into so new a condition without good consideration; more 
than any other act in life the rhyming proverb will apply, which 
says, 

Haste makes waste, 

Waste makes want—and 


Want makes strife 
Between the good man and the good wife. 


Still, in marriage, more than aught else, ladies are apt to de- 

ceive themselves; and, saith another proverb, 
Honey is sweet, but the bee stings. 

Considering, then, the state of manner, which makes money 
more necessary than ever, it is no wonder that parents and guar- 
dians are anxious that girls under their care should, at all events, 
get it by the bargain of marriage, want what they may; for it is 
quite true, that, however worthy or handsome a man may be, 
according to the proverb, 


A gentleman without a living, is like a pudding without suet 
and it is matter of experience, that married people cannot 
Live upon love as larks do upon lecks. 


for there are a great many things that may come afterwards ; and, 
as the Scots-woman sung, 


Walie, Walie, bairns are bonnie, — 
One’s enough, and twa’s o'er mony ; 


at least for the means that many have for doing the poor ‘ childer’ 
Justice. In the common anxiety of parents to get their daughters 
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off their own hands, also, I cannot but think} there is much want 
of consideration, if not actual selfishness ; for they must know, 
from the number of unwise marriages that they see on every hand, 
that very often the only really happy time that poor women enjoy 
is, during the free and lightsome days of youth ; and it is a miser- 
able proof of the frailty of human nature, to see parents so ready 
tomake merchandize of their children. If men were all good, 
and tempers were all fitting, and money were always plenty, to 
keep peace in the house, then the sooner young women were 
married the better ; but as all these things aré not always met 
with in one person, sensible girls are much better as they are ; 
and so advises George Crabbe, the poet, who died the other day— 
A lover lost is not a fortune, 
One goes, another comes; and which is best, 
There is no telling—set your heart at rest ; 
and don’t let novel reading and nonsense make you, my dear 
young madam, work yourself into love and discontentment with 
your condition as long as you have a loose foot and little to care 
for. Meditation upon this, and the subjects connected with it, and 
upon all the sad cases that the world presents, of dear and lovely 
young women throwing away their whole life’s happiness at the 
shrine of twenty follies, and passions, and fatal mistakes, of them- 
selves or parents, would make any man serious if not melancholy ; 
and induce him to write, line upon line, and proverb upon prov- 
erb, if, by any means he might prevent any sweet tender unex- 
perienced creature’s tears and sorrows. How prettily and 
quaintly sings the amiable, and himself unfortunate, author of the 
Fairy Queene— 
Nought is there under heaven's wide hollowness, 
That moves more dear compassioune of mind, 
Than beauty, brought t’ unworthy wretchedness, 
Through envy’s snares, or fortune’s freaks wnkind. 
I—whether lately through her brightness blind, 
Or through allegiance and fast fealty— 
Which I do owe unto all womankind, 
Feel my heart pierc’d with so great agony, 
When such I see, that all for pity [ could die. 

But of all the sad ’haps that, in a woman’s life, are to be la- 
mented, is that when, under the influence of some of the powerful 
but less amiable passions for the moment, as resentment, pride, 
jealousy, &c., she rashly throws herself away, where she knows 
she never can love ; and thus wilfully weds herself to misery and 
regret. A woman is the victim of her own feelings; and cannot 
be too often guarded against any rash step, when under their im- 
mediate influence ; for, saith Crabbe, the poet again, 
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When evil fortune works on Folly’s side, 

And rash resentment adds a spur to pride ; 

Then life’s long troubles from these actions come, 

In which a moment may decide our doom. 
And where all this may end, forms a saddening tale, particularly 
as the finest and noblest spirits are most liable to it ; for, saith the 


proverb, 


The finest metals soonest break. 


I conclude, by recurring somewhat solemnly to my former ad- 
vice, to cultivate a spirit of rational and virtuous humility of aim, 
and soberness of views, as to the future, which will both prevent 
the heart-burnings, so frequently arising from the vain emulations 
of showy accomplishments. How prettily and wisely old Sir 
Henry Wotton, the poet, thus moralizes the question of personal 
humility, and worldly vanity— 

I would be great, but that the sun doth still 
Level his rays against the rising hill ; 

I would be high, but see the proudest oak 
Most subject to the rending thunder-stroke ; 
I would be rich, but see men too unkind, 
Dig deepest sorrows in the richest mind ; 

I would be wise, but that I often see 

‘lhe fox suspected, whilst the ass goes free ; 
I would be Jair, but see the fair and proud, 
Like the bright sun, oft setting in a cloud. 

Surely it was of women, untortured by ambition or envy, that 
the proverb was made, which saith, 

A blyth heart maketh a blooming visage ; 


and long may the heart of the virtuous female be blyth, and dance 
in its own lightness ! and long may her lovely visage bloom ! re- 
flecting the calm sunshine of quiet thoughts; and long may her eyes 
sparkle with the lightsome joy of Nature’s contentment, while 
they look up upon the bright sun, and abroad over the green earth, 
which rejoices in her joy, and is made almost holy by her pre- 
sence. And no wonder that I am careful to indite these things 
concerning her; for truly, as Otway says in the play, 


There's in her all that we believe of heaven, 
Love, beauty, brightness, purity, and truth. 
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THE SPY AND THE TRAITOR. 


But in mere spite 
To be full quit of this foul, thankless land, 
Staud I before ye here—for I will fight 
Against my canker’d country, with the spleen 
Of all the under fiends Coriolanus. 
Yet he shall have a mournful memory— 
Beat thou the drum that it speak mournfully— 
Trail your steel pikes. Ibid. 


Ir isnow hardly two-score and ten years, since a gallant bark was seen 
anchored on these very waters, through which we are now urging ourrap- 
idcourse.* She was armed—and anenemy. The quiet moonlight was 
sleeping all around her, and an unusual stillness pervaded every part, as 
she lay there between the guarded shores. It was a time of trouble in 
theland. ‘There was a warlike stir on both sides of this deep river ; 
and the heights that you see rising up there like giants over its placid 
bosom, were then alive with the glancins of bayonets, the gleaming of 
swords, and the noise of warriors. Red-handed oppression was urging 
her vengeful way amidst these fair hills with bare steel and a scowling 
front: and over these waves boomed the deadly shot, carrying destruc- 
tion into ranks of hardy men who stood every where here to guard the 
passes to their native mountains. Daily, the straggling reports of 
skirmishers, and scouting parties, sent their distant echoes round these 
borders, and often did the night glitter with the blaze of rifled and des- 
olate dwellings. It was when hope was low, and energy almost par- 
alysed among this stricken people—when their councils were low-voiced 
and the stoutest who stood in the halls of deliberation grew pale—when 
resource seemed about to fail, and the hero who led them felt his heart 
quake with doubt and dismay. It was indeed the time of trial: the 
spirit of the Revolution was retreating to its fastnesses, and from the 
highlands of the Hudson, it looked out with a determined, but a despair- 
ing devotion over the world it had vowed to redeem, or to expire in re- 
deeming. The presence of an armed ship, therefore, so far up the wa- 
ters of the North River, could not, at any time, fail of being an object 
of interest, though it was not particularly calculated to excite suspicion 
atthe period to which I refer. ‘There had before been hard contests and 
bloody struggles in these glens and upon these headlands. The intrepid 
Wayne had wrested a strong hold here from the unguarded enemy, and 
these fortresses of nature had sent the thunder of their cannon far into 
the hills ; while below them, in these waters, tall ships hung out their 
flags, and displayed their embattled sides to the shores, which they at 
once menaced and protected. Jt was not matter of serious alarm, then, 
that a boat might be seen, on the night my story commences, shooting 
silently from the ship above-mentioned, to the eastern shore of the Hud- 
sou. {t was near midnight, and a slow, gray mist was floating along 
the indented banks of the river; and for some distance off upon the wa- 
ter it rested like a thin veil, rendering every thing indistinct that lay be- 
yond it, or approached through the dim medium which it constituted. 
The vapor, while it was not dense enough to hide objects between the 
vessel and the lund, thus served to deaden the lustre of the moonlight, 





* Off Stony Point, near Tarrytown, on the Hudson. 
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and afford a partial protection to those whose intention might be to gain 
the shore in secrecy. 

Such evidently appeared to be the object of the barge which was now 
approaching. With equal caution and alacrity it was dropped in by 
the low black rocks, and drawn by the projecting points, into a small 
cove, which offered a convenient and secluded landing place. An indi- 
vidual stepped hastily from the boat, and after a few words between 
him and those that remained on board, uttered in a rapid but low tone, 
it drew out of the cove and disappeared. The person that now stood 
alone in the dull moonlight, was apparently quite youthful, of a slight 
frame, and, as far as could be discovered, of an easy carriage, and a mil- 
itary air. He was dressed plainly. Adark surtout enveloped his person 
almost entirely, and was buttoned to his throat, and his neck was mut- 
fled in a slight silk handkerchief. Perhaps the keen observer might 
have discovered under its folds slight indications of a crimson color, but 
the particular dress was admirably concealed by the external garment. 
The stranger stood some moments, as if listening ; he then looked up as 
though to see how the night was going—and around him with a visible 
air of anxiety. But his suspense was destined to last but a short time. 
He had paced the ground he occupied but a few times, when a person 
appeared leading a horse, himself mounted on another. Hardly a word 
was passed, and the stranger mounted, and both rode rapidly away to- 
wards the hills. ‘They went on in silence—the one evidently with the 
sagacity of a guide—the other, as though he was only interested to fol- 
low. Not even a whisper was exchanged, and nothing but the fall of 
the horse’s hoofs broke upon the stillness of the night. ‘Their course lay 
through a partof the country extremely wild and romantic: and sleepi:: 
as it did under the calm light of the moon, at midnight, it was hard al- 
most for the riders themselves to believe that it was a land, at that mo- 
ment frowned upon by ruin, and trampled over by an unrelenting and 
vacerminating foe. Many spots by which they wheeled in their rapid 
way bore deep marks of the rude spirit and the scathing hand of war— 
war in which they bore a part, and in the midst of whose momentary 
slumbers they were hastening to deeds of high import. But those ri- 
ders had little to think of, and much to effect. Still urging forward 
their horses with all the speed which the path would admit of, they soon 
arrived at the point of their destination, and now halted before a small 
and solitary building, just without the American posts, on the borders of 
one of those ravines which reach away between the towering highlands 
of the Hudson. 

Following the example of his conductor, the stranger dismounted. The 
horses were led away, and for a short time he was left alone, within the 
shade of the building. It seemed to be an uninhabited building ; no 
light gleamed from its windows, and everything about it was gloomy. 
The stranger appeared to be impatient. His companion, however, soon 
joined him, and silently led the way towards a low door. Having en- 
tered, he made it secure, and requesting him to follow, he conducted the 
stranger along a narrow passage, by the side of the dwelling, faintly light- 
ed by the moon, whose beams fell in by the small windows. Descend- 
ing a few steps, he carefully opened a door, drew respectfully back, still 
holding it in his hand, and motioned the stranger to enter. He did so, 
and it was gently closed upon him. He now stood in a low square room, 
slightly furnished, and with an unpainted wainscot, and a sanded floor. 
Here and there a coarse picture, in a black frame, under a triumphal 
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arch of asparagus or evergreen, hung against the white wall; a few 
durable and heavy-fashioned chairs were stationed about, and over one 
of them was flung a dark military cloak. ‘The rich hilt of a sword pro- 
jected from it on one side, and over it hung a hat, such as was commonly 
worn at the period. Before the hearth sat a substantial table, and on it 
were scattered confusedly, papers that looked like documents—bundles 
of letters—and some separate, as though just opened, or about to be de- 
spatched ; and in the midst lay small rolls in the shape of maps and 
plans, that served to lend a grave and business-like air to the place. 
On one corner of the table, just separated from the papers, lay a brace 
of richly mounted pistols, and in close companioaship stood a half emp- 
tied wine-glass, that seemed to proclaim some enterprise in hand, that 
required more effectual support to the spirit, than secrecy and arms to- 
gether could afford. A fire blazed cheerfully in the tiled chimney, and 
threw a look of comfort over the whole room, as it played with a bril- 
liant light against the ceiling, while the firm-closed shutters confined 
every particle of its rays to the four walls of the apartment. In front of 
the fire, and beside the table, sat an elderly personage, in deep study 
over one of the charts I have mentioned, which he had spread out before 
him, and gazed upon with an intense look of abstraction and anxi- 
ety. He looked up, with a start, as the stranger entered, and, hastily 
rising, approached him with an air of open satisfaction. A dark smile 
passed over his face as he extended his hand, and requested him to be 
seated. ‘There was something striking about this individual. His coun- 
tenance was that of a man who has long since surrendered himself to 
the sway of his passions, without the least resistance ; and deep traces 
of their power upon him could be discerned as the light fell upon his 
features. ‘There was about his expression the severity of one used to 
command, with the recklessness and abandonment which we cannot 
reconcile with good principles or a good heart. Thecontraction about 
his mouth, and the quick furtive glances of his dark eye, argued rapidity 
and determination, but betrayed a restless and designing spirit. Dark 
hair lay upon his pale temples, and curled round his low and crafty 
brow, while, over the whole mien, you could distinctlyjtrace the furrows 
worn there by evil and ungoverned feelings, partially losing themselves 
in the flushed and bloated expression of the libertine. The face was 
indeed in vivid contrast with that of the young stranger who sat op- 
posite, whose noble and handsome countenance proclaimed at once 
the intelligent mind and the high and ony meee spirit. ‘There was 
something even beautiful in his manly yet delicate features, and his lofty 
and expanded brow. His full eye beamed steadily and directly onward; 
and in his pale and anxious look you could trace all those effects which 
highly cultivated feeling and generous sensibility convey to the hu- 
man countenance, and mingle with its minutest expressions. There 
was that about his face, moreover, which we have all observed, but can 
hardly define—something that unconsciously and yet immediately as- 
sures you that you are in the presence of a gentleman. 

Both personages appeared to be officers of distinction. The elder 
wore the full uniform of an American general, and dashed his martial 
air with a good deal of the careless demeanor of fashionable life ; while 
the younger, with much more elegance of manner, still retained a de- 
gree of military precision, that served to give fuller effect to the symme- 
try of his figure. He had now thrown aside his muffler, and surtout, 
and discovered the glittering dress of a British aide-de-camp. As would 
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be expected of persons who had daring and desperate matters to employ 
them, the first salutations had hardly passed, when they came at once 
to the important occasion which had demanded their interview. ‘ We 
are so far secure,’ said the elder officer, after having cautiously exam- 
ined the apartment; ‘and now,’ continued he, seating himself again, 
‘now we must be free.’ 

‘ My office first is to listen, then, I believe,’ said his companion, with 
a faint smile. 

‘1 might tell you a long tale, I think,’ returned the other, with a quick 
and scornful glance, ‘ were this the time and place; but it does not, 
hardly, befit: [ will tell it at the head of armies, and not only to you, 
but to the world ; meanwhile, let me say how much better I feel this to 
be, than this dangerous, dull work of correspondence by pen and ink, de- 
spatching letters in haste and fear, and waiting for them in doubt; in- 
deed, | have hardly felt till this moment that the plan would carry: is 
Sir Henry sanguine? ’ 

‘ He believes you sincere, and has every confidence in your courage 
and skill,’ returned the young Englishman. j 

* As to the last, let time and the event prove it,’ said the other hasti- 
ly ; ‘ but as to the first,’ continued he, losing himself at once in the 
dark and revengeful passion which seemed to actuate him like a demon, 
‘as to that, would to God he knew how much there has been to make 
me so in this business! Would that he knew the extent of that damna- 
ble injustice which has made me forget this land, and only remember 
the injuries I have received in it: I have but told him my feelings in my 
correspondence with him; he knows nothing of the history of my career 
hitherto. Sincere ! if there is any sincerity in a despairing spirit, I have 
it. How have my services been repaid! by a scanty starveling pittance, 
called national bounty. I have thrown away my fortune, my blood, 
and almost my life, in fighting you, my former enemies ; and, when | 
turned to ask remuneration, how was I answered? by a trial for mis- 
conduct, and a public reprimand for my generosity. I have been frowned 
upon for doing my duty; and my exertions, the best | could make, have 
been paid for in revilings. I have been insulted with office, for I have 
been laughed at when I| asked for the humble means of supporting its 
dignity. I have traversed this thankless land from one end to the other, 
with a tireless step and zeal unquenchable, to do it service ; and I have 
been paid in sneers, and told to hope for oblivion. I have been driven 
out from among them because I was not puritanical, and yet they talk 
of freedom and independence! Sincere! they have turned the milk of 
human kindness within me into gall, and now they shall find it out. The 
cursed ingratitude of this country will not be forgotten by me, while my 
arm has nerve enough to strike home to the heart where it originates!’ 

The young Englishman gazed in silence on the vehement manner of 
his elder companion. His heart could never respond to the sentiments 
he had listened to, or own the principle which had engendered and threw 
them forth. But it was not a part of his business to repel them, or to 
alter the determination, to which the indulgence of them had brought 
their victim. On the contrary, he was there, to give direction to, and 
aid the execution of schemes, which had been conceived and ripened 
under ‘the influence of those dark and revengeful and desolating pas- 
sions. ‘If your plans,’ said he, addressing his companion, ‘ are as well 
matured as your determinations of retaliating upon your ungrateful 
country, we have, indeed, every thing to hope from your agency—the 
stronghold must be ours.’ 
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‘ Draw up, then—here I have it, palpably, on paper; and you shall 
hear my proposals in detail.’ 

So saying, he threw more wood upon his fire, offered to fill a glass for 
his companion, which was refused—replenished his own, and tossed it 
off ; and having arranged his lights and papers, so as to give full survey 
of the ground, he spread out his plan, motioned the British officer to his 
side, and in a low voice, accompanying his finger as it travelled over 
the surface before him, entered deep and devotedly into an explanation 
of his arrangements, and the modes he had employed of effecting the 
grand object of their interview. 

Long and busy was their conference. Dark questions were raise:! 
that ittook time and fore-thought to answer; and objectious rose as 
they went deeper into the subject, which it was no slight task to do awny 
to mutual satisfaction. Often did both parties gaze, in a dreamy stat 
between perplexity and abstraction, over the paper before them. Sile:.: 
and undecided, they frequently dismissed one point to make way for 
another of equal difficulty, until the hours rolled insensibly away, nud, 
before they were aware, night was disappearing before the gray light ui’ 
the morning. At length, after a tedious and protracted examination of 
some particular which seemed to have an important bearing upon the 
enterprize in contemplation, when the elder officer rose to look forth 
and see how time had been improved, and what was still left tor their 
disposal, he announced to his startled companion, that day-break had 
surprised them in the midst of their deliberations. ‘To put the matter 
beyond question, he threw open the little shutter enough to admit the 
cold light against the walls. 

It streamed into the apartment, as the obstacle was removed, and 
threw around it, and all the objects it contained, that dull equivocal glare 
which always accompanies the sudden transition from darkness or lamp- 
light to the beams of morning. The tapers, already dim, faded to a 
sickly color as the rays of day poured upon them, and the fire was deso- 
lately sinking in its ashes. But with a still more singular effect did the 
light fall upon the worn and anxious faces of those who had there sat 
out the weary night, in those high vigils that task the spirit, and bear 
heavily upon the frame. ‘There was the exhausted look, the pale brow, 
and the clouded eye. ‘Their occupation had been trying. It was the oc- 
cupation of men who have undertaken a design fraught with imporrant 
issues, and seriously involving the fortunes of a nation. Theirs had 
been an interchange of thougiit, between the fiery spirit, bent on base 
revenge, and ready for bloody and unlimited sacrifice, and the elevated 
soul, that acknowledged no feeling paramount to its duty—between trait- 
orous purpose and high resolyve—between unprincipled hate and unqual- 
ified bravery. It can hardly seem strange that their deliberations were 
slow, where their sympathies were so distant. 

‘ This is indeed unfortunate,’ said the younger, at last rising, and hook- 
ing out where the horizon was already kindling with the coming sun ; 
‘this looks rather foully upon the enterprize.’ 

‘ There is no alternative, till night gathers again,’ said the other, with 
the readiness of one who seemed prepared for all events. 

‘ You must remain in concealment, sir ; the obscurity of evening will 
favor your retreat, and crown matters to our wishes. Meanwhile, un- 
der the protection of your pass, you may remain secure within the 
American posts.’ 

‘ No,’ returned his companion ; ‘you will not urge it—you must al- 
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low me to remain without the posts. [ will remain where I am, till | 
can take the boat.’ 

‘ But this neutral ground will be our ruin,’ answered the elder officer ; 
‘you are aware that every rod of it is trampled daily by scouts on either 
side—our retreat must be immediate. 

‘L ask security of you, sir,’ replied the other, in a calm but decided 
tone, ‘as near to the American lines as you will—but not within them. 
Even at this crisis, my feelings lead me to urge this request. 1 will 
consent to abide only within reach of your protection—otherwise I re- 
main here with myself, and good chance to befriend me.’ 

‘ There is no time to lose,’ answered his companion, after-a moment’s 
consideration. ‘I think it may be done—your request shall be complied 
with:? and, with an air of dissatisfaction, he thus closed the interview, 
and led the way into the morning light. Objects were still indistinctly 
visible around them, and the land yet lay in deep shadow under the hills. 
in a few moments they were prepared for departure. ‘ We must return 
here to-night,’ said he who had last spoken ; § but at present we must 
say, ** Good horses, bear us,” and yonder mist is allin our favor.’ So 
saying, they set forward over the uneven ground at a heedless and rapid 
rate. Where the British adjutant was secreted that day, it matters not 
fo tell. It is enough to know that he lay concealed within the American 
lines, and that the faith of the American officer was forgotten, or disre- 
garded, That crafty and evil-minded personage was not formed to ap- 
preciate the high and honorable principles which influenced his coadju- 
tor ; and when he heard bim deny all considerations of danger, and saw 
him reject what to him appeared to be the only sensible proposal that 
could be started under the emergency, he could refer his reluctance to 
no higher motive than obstinacy or fear. He did not conceive that one 
who had gone so far in the legerdemain of war as to become an instru- 
ment of communicating with a disaffected officer of the enemy, in stealth 
and darkness, would hesitate to compromise his honor, as easily as him- 
self did his principles—and he conceived it impossible that one who was 
deemed fit to become the channel of treasonous confidence, should re- 
volt at the thought of becoming aspy. It was therefore with impatience 
he listened to his objections ; and when he found he could not shake his 
resolution by appealing to his selfish considerations, he abruptly econelu- 
ded with those hasty promises, which, when he made, he coolly determin- 
ed never to fulfil. 

The lingering day passed on. The sun at last sunk behind those hills, 
whose freedom was already bartered for, and its farewell light played 
on the sentinel’s bayonet, as he traversed the walls of that fortress, 
whose surrender had been prompted by hate, and purchased by gold. 
The traitor looked towards them and smiled. His revengeful spirit was 
now reconciled. His bitter passions had feasted themselves on his al- 
ready perfected retaliation. He saw glorious reward for his treachery, 
and hopeless confusion to the black ingratitude, which had called down 
this more glorious vengeance. He saw himself advanced for his perfidy, 
and the eause of liberty stricken here, to the heart, with a Brutus-like 
virtue, by one who had felt proudly, and fought bravely for it—but who 
gloried more than all in the hellish satisfaction with which he inflicted 
the blow. ‘1 will bid you farewell to-morrow,’ said he, turning his 
kindling eyes towards the mountains, as these thoughts hurried through 
his bosom—‘ but I will leave a new standard to wave over your forests 
and waters.’ 

It was now night ; and again the lonely dwelling without the posts, 
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which I have mentioned, became the scene of secret movements. The 
British officer was now alone in the same secluded apartment, where he 
had passed the preceding night, in busy and trying duties. The appear- 
ance of the room had changed essentially. ‘The table was swept of its 
contents, and a few burnt fragments of paper were scattered upon the 
ashes. ‘here was no fire, and a soli'ary lamp shed a feeble light, from 
the hearth where it stood, against the wails, where it flickered and flared, 
as the wind stirred the flame. The officer was now mufiled in his sur- 
tout, so that his dress was hidden as before under the covering it afford- 
ed, He seemed like ove prepared for travel, but waiting the arrival of 
something before his departure. As, with measured steps, and in 
thoughtful mood, he paced the floor, he sometimes appeared to recollect 
himself, and would stop, and listen, as though he were expecting the 
sudden approach of another. He then resumed his tread. But every 
succeeding pause became longer, and accompanied with an expression 
of anxiety which argued a delay in the expected person, that could not 
he accounted for, as well as apprehension in the mind of the listener. 
At length, finding there was no sound to be heard in the dreary stillness, 
his own fvotfall became wearisome, and he seated himself at the table, 
and, clasping his hands wearily before him, gazed with much earnestness 
upon a beautiful and brilliant ring that glittered upon his finger. A 
kind of melancholy expression went over his face, as his full and steady 
eye rested on the jewel ; and his intelligent features brightened for a 
moment, as milder memories flowed back upon him. It was one of 
those looks that the sensitive heart sends up to the countenance, when 
the recollection of those things that have gladdened it revisits it again— 
like the gentle wind that stirs deep fountains in their solitude. It was 
the look that plays round the fine brow, and the fine lip, when associa- 
tions that are tender and dear are called mournfully from their slumbers, 
to hallow some of the desolate or desperate moments of our life. 

The youthful officer still continued to gaze upon the brilliant, and 
sometimes closed his eyes, like one lost in the depth of his meditations. 
He then drew forth a small tablet, and busied himself in alternately turn- 
ing its leaves, and perusing lines that seemed to command an unusual 
interest, from the long time and pensive manner in which he hung over 
them. Once, with a rapid pencil, he traced a few words, but immedi- 
ately closed its pages, returned it to its place, and reclined his head 
thoughtfullyupon the table. His mind was still occupied with far and 
pleasing remembrances, when he was roused from his reverie by the 
trampling of a horse, and the immediate approach of steps towards the 
house, and then along the passage leading to the room in which he was 
seated. The door opened, and the American commander hastily enter- 
ed, with his brow contracted to an unusual frown, his lips firmly com- 
pressed, and his whole mien indicative of suppressed passion and disap- 
pointment. ‘ You have been detained,’ said the other, rising suddenly ; 
‘and [beganto imagine some unforeseen difficulty ; but you see I am 
ready.’ 

‘ But others are not,’ returned his companion ; ‘ and there ts an un- 
foreseen difficulty. Fate seems determined to try our inventive talent, 
as well as our temper, this time.’ 

‘What has happened now ?? said the Englishman quickly, but with 
collectiveness ; ‘must we make up for desperate measures? or is it 
merely delay that startles you?’ 

‘ Both, major, both,’ replied the officer ; ‘your steps must be direct 
and decided. ‘I'he hazard must be run. I feel that delay, in the execu- 
tion of this scheme, is worse than death. Every minute of delay is a 
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year to my hurrying hopes. You cannot embark to-night ; it is impos- 
sible that you return to New York by ship.’ 

‘Impossible!’ returned the other, in astonishment.—‘ But I will make 
it possible ; J will on board this instant.’ 

‘I would to God it were practicable,’ answered his companion ; ‘| 
would to God it were so for you —for me—for the cause ; but it is out 
of the question: the vessel cannot be reached in safety.’ 

‘ This must not be,’ was the reply ; ‘ I can reach the ship as easily as 
Icame from it. You speak of no new danger, sir; and, if there be any, 
I can only say, I am ready to face it as [ can ; and, if it be a desperate 
case, we must take desperate measures to meet it.’ 

‘Such was the remedy, sir, I was about to propose, and which I must 
eventually urge upon you,’ returned the other. ‘ The case is desperate, 
as there is no boat to put off, and the measure must now he desperate, 
as you must return to the British posts by land. You will perceive the 
absolute necessity of this step, when I inform you, that, in seeking for 
and arranging the means to convey you on board, | was told that the 
ship had dropped down the river so far, that the boatman now utterly 
refuse to row to her moorings. Some of our cannon were drawn to 
the shore and brought to bear upon her ; and she was thus cumpelled to 
shift her position. Of this movement I was ignorant till it was too late 
to interpose ; and now—the foul fates take their unstable souls !—these 
men conspire with this cursed mischance to drive us to extremities ! 
There is, therefore, but one course to be taken ; and 1 submit to you 
whether there is room for a moment’s hesitation, or a moment’s delay, 
I say, on, at once ; let the plot speed, and your departure be instant ! 

The speaker fixed his restless eye for a moment on the person he ad- 
dressed, and his fame dilated under the struggle of his imprisoned and 
conflicting passions, as he awaited his answer. 

The young Briton needed no spur to his bravery or his resolves. 
Neither was he a person to be effectually influenced by the hasty opin- 
ions, or urgent representations of another, where his course was plain 
and his duty pointed the way. His sense of that duty was superior to 
the loudest argument. But, on the present occasion, there seemed to be 
peculiar weight and meaning in the reasons he had listened to, and their 
tendency was to give additional influence to his own convictions. There 
appeared to he no resource open, but the one solitary step which had 
been suggested. He was aware that, now the plan was perfected, to 
delay its execution was weakness—and, worse than that, was impolitic 
and dangerous. He at once saw the hazard to which this unexpected 
issue subjected him ; but, with a spirit that threw indignantly aside all 
considerations of his individual fate, he made up his heart boldly to en- 
counter it. If he succeeded, it would give a brilliancy to the adventur- 
ous deed that fortune compelled him to undertake ; if he failed, he 
would be supported by the recollection that he failed in fulfilling one of 
those desperate duties which the chance of war sometimes devolves upon 
the most honorable as well as the boldest. During these reflections, 
his companion stood gazing intently upon the cheerless hearth, and often 
slowly passed his hand across his brow, thus throwing into deeper shade 
his harsh and varying features ; he turned as the younger officer address- 
ed him :— 

‘ L believe you are in the right, general ; it is a heavy chance ; but I see 
the fitness of the course you urge upon me. This plan must not—shall 
not, prove abortive ; the business}must not end here,nor must it cool. The 
step, dark as you say it is, must be taken. I must take measure of this 
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fair ground between us and our garrison, and see what a fleet horse can 
doin an exigency. It must be done : the case requires it, and I am ready 
to proceed.’ 

‘Not yet,’ returned the other, brightening, ‘not yet, speedy as we 
must be. ‘l'hat dress will betray you ; you must become half republi- 
can to keep me in countenance, and change this rich uniform for the 
sober coat of a yeoman.’ 

‘Never !? was the firm and serious answer. ‘I will return even as I 
came ; and, if I fall, 1 will fallin mine own harness. It is needless to 
waste words or time on such things. This garment will afford me am- 
ple disguise. Besides, by my pass, 1am a soldier on public service, 
from this spot to our outposts. Indeed, my dress will defy common 
scrutiny.’ - 

‘ But it is against more than common scrutiny I wish you to guard,’ 
answered his companion. 

‘Press me no farther, said the other, ‘but let us to horse, and com- 
mend each other to the night.’ 

‘ Be it so, then, since so you are resolved,’ returned his companion, as 
he led the way to the door. ‘ Headlong and unsuspecting boy !? mut- 
tered he, § be the issue of this step on your own head ; and, as for mine, 
why | have long since set my life upon a cast; and, if it turn against 
me, I shall not be the only loser in the game :’ and they issued together 
into the dim moonlight. ‘The night looked favorable for their purpose. 
The clouds lay in a still and compact mass against the heavens, save in 
that part of the horizon where the ‘ pale queen’ was ascending. As it 
was, she would soon be veiled, and an uncertain light, at best, would 
then leave objects half visible over the landscape. One full star blazed 
inthe west, and was just sinking over one of the soaring summits. 
‘There is the beacon of our good fortune ; see where it smiles upon our 
enterprize,’ said the American officer, pointing towards the planet. 
‘May it not prove a poetic omen that good fortune still brightens over 
that fortress, while thick clouds hang over us ?’ returned the other, 
doubtfully. ‘ But you see itis gone !? continued he, quickly changing 
his tone—‘ even while we speak, itis gone ! 

‘So sink the prospects and hopes of America ! said the other, as he 
turned away, with a withering smile. ‘ But here stand our horses, and 
seem to chide us by their uneasiness ; but let us to their backs, for the 
sooner we part the quicker comes our meeting. I can only say, good 
night, and God speed ye !' They accordingly mounted, and the grace- 
ful Englishman, bowing with inimitable ease, and in fine military style, 
waved his hand in parting salute, and immediately put his horse into a 
rapid gallop. The person he left, remained there gazing after him, 
till his form was lost in the mist of a valley into which he had plunged. 
He then turned his horse in another direction, and soon disappeared 
among the hills. : 

How it sped with that young horseman, and how he bore him on his 
way, it now remains to tell. The animal he bestrode was fleet and 
powerful, and went forward as though he was familiar with the path, 
There was light enough to bring into view the dark outline of the coun- 
try he traversed, and to give him a vivid impression of its wildness 
and variety. Here the road wound among rocks and woods that clus- 
tered round and above him in every frowning and fantastic form which 
nature loves to display in her solitary places, and here it ran far off into 
plains where it was lost in obscurity. Now he directed his rapid course 
into deep and dark ravines, and now mounted lofty ridges, where every 
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sound that was going upon the night wind seemed to come up to him, 
Here he shot along its dark side, till the high land again sunk in the low 
land, and the slight-worn path again precipitated itself into woods and 
glens. Though the movement of the rider was too rapid for deep and 
calm reflections, still his was not a mind to remain passive in a situation 
which, if not actually poetical, had still enough of the wild and adven- 
turous about it to tinge it with romance. It was a situation calculated to 
produce powerful, and even tumultuous excitement, in a bosom shaken 
by strong feelings, and trained to grand and startling associations. It 
was one to make the heart throb loud, and the eye glance quickly. It 
was fitted to call up the spirits of the imagination, and to throw over 
those minds that have owned, and loved to own, their peculiar influen- 
ces, that spell which has bound them in their boyhood, and which, to 
this time, they had only read of, but never realized. Upon a spirit 
constituted like that of our solitary horseman, these associations poured 
themselves with an intensity that was new to him. The consciousness 
of his situation thrilled to his soul ; but there was a sense of the high 
daring, the hazardous nature, and the wild uncertainty of the important 
service he was engaged in, Which Jent a nameless interest to the chance, 
and even gave attraction to the danger. Sometimes the possible issue 
would shoot across his fancy, and her ready pencil sketched upon the 
very air before him, a sad premature death and weeping friends—bright 
ambition expiring in its ashes—young glory sinking in dishonor ! Then 
his thoughts sprung to his country—beyond the seas—and, for an instant, 
he saw those that he gloried in and loved, and the recollection of danger 
vanished before the vision of an honorable return, and a welcome of 
smiles and praises ! These momentary illusions served somewhat to be- 
guile the way, but were not strong enough to draw the young soldier 
from his self-recollection. ‘There was enough around him to warn him, 
at times, that he was in the country of an enemy, and on a path beset 
with difficulties, and guarded by suspicion. Sometimes the lonely ery of 
the sentinel, or the stroke of a drum, as he drew near an outpost, sud- 
denly recalled his wandering attention, and his noble animal erected 
his head, and pricked his ears, as the sound broke on the stillness, while 
his own heart beat audibly as he reined up to listen. ‘Then, when the 
challenge was answered, and the password given, it seemed as though a 
new flood of life was poured through his heart, while he bounded for- 
ward on his way, and left the echoes of * All’s well ! far behind him 
on the wind. The rush of the night-air by his fevered face, the undi- 
minished vigor of his horse, and the recollection of all he had thus far 
surmounted, served to inspire him with fresh animation, and he looked 
back on every post passed as a-victory won. ‘Forward! forward 
bravely, as you have done, my noble fellow ;’ said he to his charger, 
‘and we will come in view of the spires ere many hours have followed 
on reveille.’ 

Alternately exercised by feelings of such opposite excitement, he rode 
out the long watches of the night. The moon went down, and morn- 
ing began to redden the east with her coming. The situation of the rider 
became more perilous as he advanced, and he felt the necessity of exer- 
cising all the self-command as well as all the caution that he was master 
of. He perceived that additional observation was bestowed upon him 
ateach remove. The examination of his credentials was more delib- 
erated, and his person was more closely scanned, as the morning light 
brought it into fuller survey. Still he passed forward without suspi- 
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cion; buthe became particularly sensible of the vigilance of his ene- 
mies, and their resoluteness in guarding every avenue, where approach 
might be anticipated, or ——— which any impression might be made 
upon their positions above. or were the steps taken, or movements 
made, by the American party along the banks of the Hudson merely 
precautionary. Scouts might frequently be seen traversing the coun- 
try, to prevent the execution of schemes of depredation or secret inter- 
course, which the foe and the disaffected were not backward to attempt ; 
and it often happened, that something in the nature of ah onset fol- 
lowed, when the soldiers fell in with such marauders in their act of 
foray. 

So far as such movements might be called military, they were some- 
times made from the encampment at North Castle, then a post of im- 
portance held by the Americans. A principal object of the scouting 
parties was to cut off the communication of the North River post, and 
come down on the cow-boys, as they swept that way with their supplies. 
At the time I speak of, such excursions were common ; for the occasion 
that demanded them was of daily occurrence. But I must return to my 
story :—The sun was now well risen, and threw his broad golden light 
far over the landscape, gladdening the hills, and brightening the waters. 
A deep flush shot through the wood tops, beneath which our traveller 
pursued his lonely course, and the dewy branches shook down their 
huge glittering drops across his path, as the early wind began to stir 
among them. As he issued into open ground, the roadside sparkled 
with a thousand gems,—brilliant emblems, as he thought, of his pros- 
perity and his fortunes ! but, like them, alas ! though he knew it not, 
they were at that moment withering and vanishing, under an influence 
stern as fate, and from which there was no possibility of escaping. But 
now, as the fresh air, mingling with the healthful exhalations of the 
morning, circled around him, and reinvigorated his lately sinking spir- 
its; and when he strained his view towards the point of his destination, 
and fancied he could almost see the flag of his country waving in wel- 
come to his weary coming ; when he felt a consciousness of security 
stealing upon, and gradually mastering the painful sense of danger by 
which he had been so long and so constantly exercised, his thoughts 
and feelings at once and irresistibly concentrated. 

Success, the one thing he had hoped for, and prayed for ; for which he 
had trembled alternately with fear and with delight; for which life inter- 
posed, and honor and good fame besought in the tears that became a 
soldier; success the only thing he now asked of Heaven ; brilliant suc- 
cess sat on his helm, and spoke on his brow, and in his fine lip, and his 
eloquenteye. His heart expanded, his countenance lighted with the 
warmth of hope, and his very arteries, in their loud pulsations, seemed 
like voices, passing the good watchword of safety from the joyous cita- 
del to the outposts. Still, as hill and vale were lett behind him, his 
assurances grew stronger, and his doubts disappeared like the young 
dew he had but just gazed on ; till at length certain was he of the vicin- 
ity of the British lines, all apprehension subsided, and a delightful calm 
settled upon the deep waters of his spirit. It was like the halcyon de- 
scending upon a mirrored sea! 

Day had now advanced so far, and the conviction that toil was nearly 
over, and danger well nigh past, had become so effectual with our rider, 
that both policy and pleasure caused him to relax his speed: and he 
travelled on with an ease and almost carelessness of motion, to which he 
had before been a stranger. There was even a gaiety mingled itself with 
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his contemplations, and a beaming smile went over his face, and a flush 
of delighted satisfaction spread to his throbbing temples, as his eye 
glanced perchance on that little gem that sparkled in the sunlight, and 
thence over the fields that lay before him. He saw, here and there, the 
blue smoke of the husbandman’s home, as it curled into the clear morn- 
ing air! and at times he rode gently by the rude yeoman himself, as he 
weut on his quick and silent way from house to house, casting his in- 
quiring eyes tor an instant on traveller and horse, and seeming to say, 
whoever rode in that direction passed not unread or unremembered, 
But the hour of alarm had passed by—the hazard was over—there was 
no room for longer apprehension. 

At this moment the destiny of the adventurer was sealed. Hisdream 
of enchantment was broken—his best, last, bright hope was blasted for 
ever! 

It was on the borders of Tarrytown, while day was yet early, that he 
descried before him three persons loitering beneath the huge trees that 
overhung the roadside. ‘Their appearance was sudden, and startled 
him from his pleasing security. As he drew near, a single glance con- 
vineed him that they were awaiting his approach ; and movements on 
their part manifested the excitement of uncommon and unexpected 
attention. There was no possibility of passing unquestioned, and his 
immediate determination was to dispel suspicion, by riding up to meet 
and salute them, with bold and gay demeanor. ‘That they were armed, 
was now beyond question. ‘The rapid glistening of steel, as they shifted 
their positions while watching his approach, and the peculiar air of 
preparation among them, gave token of men who had the means of 
challenging every stranger with effect, and who had every disposition 
to challenge. Their object was now apparent; for, as our traveller 
reined up and addressed the party with a degree of hilarity and uncon- 
cern, his fine countenance brightening with benevolence, and in a tone 
of eager animation, bade ‘ God bless them,’ his bridle was seized, and a 

olished rifle glittered at his side. It was a moment of terrible trial 
The brave and fearless might blench under it. As it was, that brave 
and fearless spirit lost its mastery. In the confusion of the moment, its 
self-command was betrayed—and a few words placed it beyond the hope 
of recovery. ‘Pray God, my friends,’ said he hastily, stooping among 
them, ‘ pray God, you are of our party!’ ‘ We are from below,’ was 
the immediate answer, as they gathered closer round him—‘ And so am 
1,’ followed on the echo of the words, and fixed the fate of the speaker 
for ever! It was too late ; he saw his error: but he saw it, as does the 
the ri‘ler, who, having trusted to the goodness and generous speed of his 
animal, in a dark and dangerous way, beset with enemies, su:denly 
finds himself, unexpectedly, in the midst of his foes, unarmed and un- 
prepared, from the very rapidity which he hoped might have insured 
his escape. A cold smile passed over the faces round him, as they ex- 
changed glances ; and, as pale as death, he obeyed the order to dismount 
and surrender himself to the custody of his captors. The hope of 
liberty, however, was not so to be given up. There is a spirit in man 
which grasps at possibilities, when certainty, with all its golden prom- 
ises, has vanished, and the chance of life is left to struggle with some 
solitary and doubtful event. If we cannot appeal with success to the 
generosity and sympathies of our fellow men, in extremities, we some- 
times hope to bend them to our purposes, and even to bring them toa 
forgetfulness of duty, by applying ourselves to their interests and their 
passions. ‘This is the exertion of despair ; it is the trial which despera- 
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tion makes, to steal in by some foul and secret entrance, when every 
attempt at the citadel by the nobler avenues of the heart has been 
turned back with indignation. 

There was but one resource, therefore, which fortune seemed to have 
left within the power of our traveller; and, Jike a ‘soul in bale,’ he felt 
himself called to the despairing effort which it inspired. He would tempt 
their avarice. 

He then announced himself as an officer of distinction—an adjutant 
general in the British service, intrusted with business of high import, and 
urged the necessity ofhis immediate departure for New York—his deten- 
tion was pregnant with difficulties, and his arriva) anxiously awaited in the 
capital. This disclosure was accompanied with all the eloquent expres- 
sion which he could throw into his manner, and, as he ended, he drew 
from his side a watch of splendid workmanship and material, and held it 
broad in his hand before his attentive listeners. They gazed on it coldly, 
as they leaned upon their bright rifles, ‘Put me to horse, instantly,’ said 
he, ‘and this shall be yours; nay, more,’ continued he with vehemence, as 
he observed them shake their heads, in disdain at his offers, ‘ this, and this,’ 
drawing handfuls of gold from his pockets ; ‘even this—and ten times 
the anount—shall be yours, only let me once more put spurs to my horse ; 
nay, answer me, take it—with the promise of my country for thousands 
more: you cannot hesitate.’ But they did hesitate ; they did more—they 
stood firm. The trinket and the gold still lay in the outspread hands of 
the prisoner, untouched and hardly looked upon. The eyes of his guards 
were glancing upon each other: there was no need of words, where there 
was so much of more than Castilian integrity. ‘Put up your gold,’ saiu 
one of those soldiers ; ‘it may find a better market; we have no want of 
it here: you have taken from our country halfthe joys it would purchase ; 
and, as for luxuries, we have none: put up your gold—and keep your 
watch, for your high company over the water—we kept time by the sun.’ 

Astonished and confounded, again he held forth the heap of coin. The 
mass glittered in the sunshine, but it could not dazzle the plain undaunted 
soldiers who surrounded him. ‘But ye shall live to your hearts’ content— 
ye shall have fortunes and honors with us—ye yh! sa every thing you 
wish for: only put me to that good black charger, and bid me God speed. 
Do you hold back ? Why, can ye hesitate?” ‘It is in vain, said he who 
+ had Jast spoken, with a wave of his hand, ‘Look ye, sir! this ground we 
stand on here, is our country: we must not betray it. That you should 
want to escape from us, is well enough ; but you have mistaken your men ; 
and, as for fortunes and honors, our honor must be to remain honest 
soldiers—and we are willing to goalong with the fortunes of our land. 
You will please to follow.’ 

‘This good black horse must come within the bars,’ said one of the par- 
ty, as he led the animal forward, and commanded his rider once more to 
passin. He was accordingly conducted so far within the thicket, that the 
presence of the soldiers, as well as all their movements, were screened 
from observation. ‘The unfortunate prisoner remained silent and passive 
in the hands of his captors, and while thev exchanged their short and half- 
suppressed sentiments in his hearing, preparatory to their search, and 
during the operation, their gay and reckless inuendoes struck upon his 
mind with a sense of pain and anguish that was almost insupportable. It 
was a feeling allied to that which a spirit of extreme sensibility endures 
when subjected to the harsh, rude trials of a world that laughs at and mocks 
it,alike in its hours of fine elevation and harrowing depression—like 
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that by which high feeling is tortured when it comes in contact withthe 
cold, paralysing severities of life,in the shape of unrelenting duty, which 
knows nothing of sympathy, and mere force, which despises the thought of 
a sensitive mind or a suffering heart. 

‘This looks like playing our cards to some effect,’ said one of the party 
to his companions, as the hopeless gentleman stood waiting the orders of 
his enemies. ‘ Yes,’ said the other; ‘it looks like to turn out a fortunate 
game enough, though opr comrade who stood sentry must have the honor 
of winning it. But I told ye,’ continued he, laying his hand on the shoul- 
der of the other, ‘it was best to keep one rifle upright, for fear of what 
might ride within its range.’ ‘Nay,’ said the third, who had not yet 
spoken, ‘if you think this has anything to do with the matter of the cards, 
[ say it counts one most capitally ; and, if our good dame’s morning milk 
and an early hour send such prisoners to our care, I should say, our scouts 
are more profitable than all the battles we are like to fight. So, sir, with 
your Jeayve, I will divest you of this garment.’ 

‘It was a surrender withcut conditions—our right to plunder is unques- 
tionable,’ said the other; ‘but discovery comes hard, 1 think.’ * This 
trump settles the game!’ cried the first, as he ended the search, and held 
up a package of letters, which he had drawn from the silk stocking of the 
unfortunate captive. 

‘ Now then, you have all,’ said lie, as he folded his arms calmly before 
those he addressed, and looked on them with a steady eye, but a blenched 
cheek, ‘all, as God is true—the treason is out. Now lead forward.’ 

ving the conversation that had passed betweoon the soldiers, our yount 
prisoner had stood in a state of complete subjection before them, apparent 
ly lost equally to his misfortune and himself; and it was not till the discovery 
of the secreted papers, and the consequent exclamation, that he was sufl- 
ciently recalled to himself to pass particular attention upon the liberties taken 
with his person. So completely was he overwhelmed by the misery of his 
sudden fate, that he remained insensible to events, the bare consideration 
of which, a few moments before, would have carried to his mind confusion 
and alarm. ‘To describe the sensations that hurried through his bosom, 
the recollections that rushed over him, and the fearful, terrible anticipations 
that rose up in those troubled moments ; to describe the abandonment of 
feeling with which he stood there—the pale, helpless being of crushed 
hopes and ruined life, is more than can be told, or, if told, car never be 
conceived of. 

The search had been satisfactory and severe. ‘The generous, brave 
demeanor of the young captive impressed his foes with a respect ané 
regard that insensibly glided into compassion, as they gazed on him. 
When he found himself in their custody, without hope of escape, ot 
prospect of averting his destiny, his manner became that of an ardent 
mind, reduced to complete surrender under the failure of every honor 
able resource. Insult, therefore, was as far as injury from the hearts 
and lips of those who detained him ; and if, in the performance and 
prosecution of their duty, their language manifested an exhilaration with 
their good fortune, every word addressed to the subject of their interest 
was uttered in kindness, and the firm but respectful tone of generovs 
and high-minded enemies. 

Having accomplished their object, the prisoner was led out, and _order- 
ed to mount his horse. [He was permitted to ride a short distance ahead 
of his keepers. Slowly and despondingly he passed on. His head 
dropped on his breast, and deep and stirring thoughts were busy in his 
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rankling and agitated bosom. With fixed eyes and a heaving heart, he 
rode forward and pondered upon his fate. It was written in letters of 
blood before him, He thought of his present condition: there was no 
retreat. He thought upon the future: there was no relief in the dark 
picture of his coming days. Few they were to be ; and he felt _. 
would be but few. There was no hope of lengthening them out beyon 
the common period of a felon’s probation. Possibility fled before the 
discovery of his person and his title, and the black blank of life spread 
out before him with a terror next to that of annihilation. As he rode, 
the big cold sweat streamed down his pallid face, exhibiting terrible proof 
of a tried but still a proud spirit. As he faintingly wiped it from his 
brow, the deep working of his imagination would drive it again to his 
countenance, in large drops, to tell how much he suffered, and how fear- 
fully he looked forward. The lone abstraction of the unfortunate pris- 
oner was not broken in upon by his guard ; and it was a striking mark 
of the unqualified respect which true greatness, and fair honor, wheth- 
er in prosperity or trouble, is invariably sure to inspire, to see this young, 
gallant, but hopeless personage, left to the unobstructed indulgence of 
his solitary reflections, at such an instant, when his capture was of the 
utmost moment, and his escape from his guard would have been of dis- 
astrous Consequence to the cause and country which they had so faith- 
fully and so fortunately served. 

The prisoner himself spake not a word. He merely took the short 
and simple directions of the scouts, and bent his slow, sad steps towards 
the outpost, where he was told he was to be surrendered to the com- 
wander of their parties. On receiving this information, his recollection 
seemed to return, and an expression of momentary satisfaction seemed 
to brighten his face; but it instantly subsided, and he only begged them 
to hasten forward, ané deliver him, as soon as might be, to his fate— 
while the mild, conciliating air with which he received directions, and 
submitted his few requests, together with the dignified and martial bear- 
ing which distinguished him, when roused from his searching and deso- 
lating thoughts to his immediate situation, impressed his brave compan- 
ions still more favorably as to his rank and importance in the service to 
which he was attached. 

As he was mounted, and his guard on foot, their progress was naturally 
slow. To him it was tedious, and seemed to be interminable. In addi- 
tion to this evil, it became necessary to take a desolate and unfrequented 
path, to reach their position undiscovered and unsuspected; and as they 
wound their wild and solitary way among the low hills, and through the 
sill untrodden woods, the low voices of his guard, now rising to the 
tone of confidential security, and now sinking to a precautionary whisper. 
convinced him, that the charge, as well as the disposition of his person, 
was matter of high moment among them. ‘The dry leaves rustled round 
him, as his horse trode through the tangled way, and now they showered 
about him from the sighing and changing trees, 


Falling like Hope's fair blossoms to the earth. 


The party now issued into clear ground; and, from the movements of 
his guards, who suddenly advanced from behind him to his side, and the 
free and unsuppressed tones in which they conferred together, our pris- 
oner deemed that they were in the vicinity of the post, where he was to 
be surrendered. Nor was he mistaken; for, in a few moments, one of 
the scouts went rapidly forward, as they were ascending a small mound, 
and disappeared below the brow of the hill. As they rose, he again 
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joined them; and they were now in full view of the position to which 
they were hastening. Urging forward with all the speed they could 
command, they soon entered the lines with their prisoner. @ Was 
immediately dismounted, and quietly conducted into the presence of the 
general officer. He entered with the firm step of a soldier, and his 
changed, though still collected countenance alone manifested signs of 
disquiet. It was not possible for such a spirit to conceal such powerful 
feelings. ‘The story, however, was soon told by his captors; he had 
been taken as a spy, and as such he now stood before their superior, to 
abide his decision and disposal. This said, he was left alone with the 
commander of the post. 

It was at this moment, that the recollection of his companion in treach- 
ery, and the thought of his inevitable fate, should he remain unapprized 
of his arrest, rushed upon the prisoner. He must be saved! and it must 
be a desperate effort to rescue him. It is enough to say, that, by un- 
equalled artifice, operating with the singular security of his unsuspect- 
ing enemy, he succeeded; and that upon full and unhesitating confes- 
sion made, at last, before the leader of the scouting parties, the same 
confession, together with the circumstances of his capture, were laid 
before the commander-in-chief, and the unfortunate Englishman was 
ordered into strict custody, to await his destiny under the stern rules of 
war. Left to himself, his ardent and sensitive mind concentrated itself 
upon his forlorn condition. In the utter silence of his imprisonment 
fancy went to and fro, arrayed in all her tender and terrific colors. 
Home, friends, and honor,—suspense, death, and ignominy, passed in 
palpable personification before him, until his soul heaved like the troub- 
Jed deep, when the storm is on it in power, and the light of heaven is 
withdrawn forever. 

In this peopled solitude, this feariess stillness, we shall leave him, til 
the voice of martial justice call him to his last trial. We return to him 
whom our prisoner might well regard as the author of his fate, and who 
was now Waiting the issue of his treasonous purposes, in the strong post 
which he had already devoted as the first sacrifice to his unrelenting 
spirit. It was nearly night. ‘The day had set goldenly; and its last 
beams blazed on the summits that soared round the fortress, and faintl 
tinged the tall staff from which floated the beautiful ensign of liberty, 
with its stars and bands. The waters blushed in the calm reflection of 
the glowing hills, while, in the deep shadow of the highlands, they lay 
dark as futurity. On that midnight shadow the louring eye of the com- 
mander rested; his spirit found something congenial in the murky silence 
and frowning blackness that centered there. The mild beauties of that 
scene—the kindling glories of the hills and waters had no charms for a 
heart like his. It was lost to the charities of life—how could it find 
delight in the kindness of nature? It was abandoned to the gloomy rev- 
eries of revenge—what could it not find in that dim deep shadow to 
revel in? 

The triumph was now almost at hand; there was but one step more, 
and it was done. The perfidy was then developed, the crime then rose 
to the importance of completion. His heaving bosom felt still a small 
void, but it was fast filling up; and he gloried as he thought how soon 


Ihe head and front of his offending 


would be unveiled to his confused and astonished country. At sucha 
fervid moment he rose, flushed and agitated, from his seat, and strode 
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through his low apartment in the height of his malicious satisfaction, 
while a grim smile went over his face, already kindling with the glow of 
perfected hopes, and perfected revenge. Darkness stole into the room, 
and still he trode the floor, unconscious of the lapse of time: and in his 
excited fancy he already saw his companion in this dangerous hazard 
bounding happily away in the exulting buoyarcy of hope and delight, 
and entering the garrison of his friends, dwelling with the important 
tidings of his mission. Full of these high fancies, he at last seated him- 
self at a small window that looked out upon the deep Hudson, that now 
lay below him in stillness and indistinctness. It was a beautiful 
night. He looked upon the glancing bayonets, as the sentinels went 
their weary rounds upon the ramparts, and upon the flag, as it lay life- 
less upon the staff. It was indeed a scene ill suited to a state like his— 
of wild and tumultuous passion. ‘A few hours,’ muttered he to him- 
self, ‘a few hours, and all this fair scene shall be changed! These wa- 
ters shall be broken and ploughed by the boats of hostile ships, and these 
heights shall be echoing to strange sounds. The fortress of which they 
are so proud, and where they feel so safe, shall ring to the cries of a glad 
enemy, and they shall find a foe here at their sides, before they are aware 
that friends are gone. This very heart of their hopes shall be reached, 
and it shall bleed to its core. Ay,—sound on,’ cried he, as the lone bu- 
gle wound its beautiful note, till hill and valley echoed to the summons; 
‘a few hours, and the hoarse trumpet shall drown your fair voice in its 
roar, till an armel! host is round this wretched people, and their white 
hearts are confounded.’ The moon was now rising full and unclouded 
above the highlands, and its beams fell upon the strong hold in calm and 
brilliant beauty. As she came up, a slight breeze began to move among 
the hills, and to stir the huge folds of the ensign that hung over the walls, 
till its broad stripes floated out lazily on the night air. A dismal smile 
sentover his face. ‘ Another night,’ said he, ‘ shall see another banner 
in your place, and that shall be torn, to steep in the wounds of those 
that fall beneath it. ‘Those stars must come down—and they shall come 
down! I have no love of them—they have been evil unes tome. But 
yeshall no longer augur desperately of me. Ye shall light me this 
ouce to victory at least; and in that ye shall see the fulfilment of my 
own destiny, and the ruin of this accursed land.* ‘ All’s well!’ went 
round the ramparts. He listened. ‘ Yes,’ cried he, ‘it-is well now; 
but it shall not be so long—it shall be either the better or the worse ere 
many hours, or my arm shall be palsied, or my reason lost. There 
shall be another watchword upon these rocks; and, though they are 
among the mountains, they shall not remain in such = security, if 
my hate can keep pace with my faith. Yes—yes—I have ye in re A 
bands, and ye shall find | know how sweet it is to be ungrateful.’ Such 
was the course of thought, now mounting into soliloquy, and now dying 
into the sullen murmur of discontent, as it alternately agitated the bosom 
of the speaker. He at length became silent; but the ever-varying mo- 
tion of his lips would have convinced the bebolder, that his feelings were 
exercised by unholy, as well as unusual excitement. He gazed out, be- 
neath his contracted brows, upon the unbroken expanse of the river. 
As the long moonbeams stretched far over the waters, even to the foot 
of the embattled rock below him, he thought he could discern in its 
bright flickering line, an object moving upon their surface. It was so 
still that he could soon hear the noise of oars, as they regularly dipt into 
the sparkling tide; and in a few moments he could easily discern a boat 
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rapidly making its way to land, and just disappearing under one of the 
bold projections of the shore. 

He rose, and paced the apartment with unequal steps, stopping frequent. 
ly to listen, and sometimes approaching even to the door in his anxiety, 
But there was short time for his foreboding good or bad. Some one was 
heard advancing in haste, and a soldier entered, presented a carefully 
sealed note, and was about retiring. But the eye of his master was 
quicker than his steps ; and, ere the subaltern had reached the door, the 
wary traitor had caught the import of the letter, and exclaimed in confv- 
sion, ‘Stay! man the barge instantly—death if you delay—fly!’ Then, 
lowering his voice, and muttering to himself as the man retired,— This 
looks like danger; perdition rest uponit, it will be a failure! Taken— 
captured—so near home too! Fool! madman! why didn’t he spring in 
spite of their bullets ?—the chance was a good one! Folly—folly! This 
is desperate indeed,’ continued he, as he hurryingly thrust his pistols into 
his bosom, and threw his cloak about his shoulders ; ‘but one bold step 
must save me, and save all." As he stood at the entrancc of the apart- 
ment, he hesitated. ‘ Nay, she must find her way to me; as my wife, she 
will be protected—as a woman, at least, she will be safe. And these small 
coins,’ murmured he, as his eye fell on some few paltry pieces, ‘ these may 
not be left behind” As he spoke, he swept them from the table to his 
pocket, and, drawing his beaver low over his brow, departed with hasty 
steps. Muffled in his cloak, he passed within the shadow of the tents, and 
sprung along the steep path that led to the rocks helow, where the barge 
was already in waiting. His motions betrayed the state of his conscience, 
and he seemed himself to have forgotten he was commander there, in the 
stern consciousness of his traitorous designs. Arrived at the water’s edge, 
he leaped on board the boat, and ordered the oarsmen to pull down the 
river at the top of their strength. It was but short time before the post he 
had deserted faded in obscurity, and the gleam of bayonets along its ram- 
parts was lost in the mist, as it curled up from the river. The boatmen, 
continuing to ply their oars with diligence, soon bore their freight of trea- 
son beyond the immediate scene of danger; and, by the time the comman- 
der-in-chief entered the garrison he had fled from in terror, the object of 
by signal indignation was within full view of the British ship, from whicli 
the unfortunate young Englishman had debarked to meet his ruin. In 
another moment he was alongside, and upon deck—upon the gun-deck of 
his country’s enemy—an outcast and a deserter! Flushed with the suc- 
cess of his escape, he declared himself a renegado to his bargemen, and 
held forth promise of splendid reward, would they join him in his defection. 
But the same untainted virtue which their noble countrymen had so re- 
cently displayed on the outposts, before the tempting offers of foreign gold, 
again manifested itself in these heroic fellows, even in the very grasp of 
their foes, when brilliant hopes of aggrandizement were whispered them, 
and their commander, by his example, first taught them how to be traitors ! 
They spurned his promises, and trampled on his offers; and, ere the un- 
righteous proposal was repeated, they left him with a stinging rebuke, to 
direct their way to the highlands in the miserable boat, to which his mag- 
nanimous spirit commended them. The barge in which he had effected 
his escape, he retained for the pittance it might somewhere command of 
the gold ofhis idolatry. The ship then flung out her topsails, and, ere the 
moon was down, she was anchored before the metropolis, and the prize she 
bore was transferred to the garrison, to glitter in and glorify the ranks of 
the oppressor. 
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We now return to our unfortunate captive. The wise and the brave 
had sat in judgment uponhim. His case had been the subject of high and 
deliberate and affecting consideration. The circumstance of his capture— 
his unqualified confessions—his earnest, though dignified requests, had 
been maturely but sternly weighed. The nobleness of his nature, the 
lofty disinterestedness of his demeanor, the winning amenity of his man- 
ners, the importance of his rank, were all appreciated as they should be by 
soldiers—tried soldiers—when sitting under the severe sanctions of a war- 
council, When they issued from that council, the desolate doom of the 
prisoner was irrevocably fixed: he was to die; before another sun should 
go down, his ties on earth were to be severed. 

Meanwhile, the subject of this melancholy decision was awaiting the 
result with all the calm and elevated feelings of a generous and undaunted 
soldier. He was ignorant of what might be the issue ; but his knowledge 
of the rules of war led him so far to anticipate it, that he had in some de- 
gree become reconciled to his probable doom, from the very hopelessness 
of escaping from it. ‘The agitation consequent upon the suddenness of 
his arrest, had subsided; and, though his saddened mind reverted again 
and again to the scenes and associations we have seen him cling to from 
the beginning, yet there was less poignancy in his recollections, and Jess 
acuteness in the trials of his high and masculine sensibilities. The thought 
of death was a vain thought to him. He was prepared to meet it, in every 
honorable shape, in which a soldier expects and hopes some time to meet 
it. It was the stigma upon his fame—the memory he should leave with 
man, that preyed upon his soul. It was this that paled his cheek, and 
dewed his brow ; it was this made his heart beat till he could hear it, in 
his solitude. If sometimes his sad, glistening eye rested again on that 
precious gem, which before had absorbed, as it seemed, his very life, the 
kindest and bravest heart would spare him there, if a tear was seen to 
drop upon it; and the thought, possibly, of sacred and devoted passion, of 
long and holy love, with all its blessed hopes, and all its desolate bereave- 
ments, would accompany it as it fell, and hallow it forever. 

There was yet one consolation that bore up the prisoner, even when he 
thought upon the memory he should bequeath to the world and to poster- 
ity. He hoped and trusted that he should meet an honorable death, and 
that his country would never blush at his epitaph. He had asked, he had 
besought, with a bursting heart, that, if he must die, he might die like a 
man of honor. He had addressed the American chieftain, in proud petition, 
for this last little boon of the condemned soldier. He had addressed him 
in all the beautiful eloquence of his lofty mind, urged by a heart almost 
breaking in the intensity of its emotions. Need it be said that he roused 
all the sympathies of a bosom kindling with godlike purposes, and alive to 
every heavenly character that can sanctify our nature? Can it be said 
that the heart he appealed to would not have bid him God speed, even 
with a father’s blessing, to the arms of his country and his home, did that 
heart beat alone for himself, or did the fate of the victim involve only the 
single destiny of that great and devoted being? But there were stern 
duties arrayed against the kind spirit of forbearance and forgiveness. The 
voice of his suffering land was imperious with him who guarded her in 
council, and led her in battle. That voice now called for justice, and de- 
manded that the crisis should not be forgotten. It was the cry of liberty, 
and the sacrifice must not be withheld ; it was the summons of justice, and 
his death must accord with the crime of which the prisoner stood convicted. 

During the days of his confinement, not a murmur escaped the captive, 
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in the presence of his guard. A dignified composure distinguished his de- 
portment, and the serenity of his mind was depicted in the tranquillity of 
his countenance. The last hours of his solitude were employed in those 
holy offices which friendship claims of us when the sands of life are run- 
ning low. There were a few words to be suid, a few prayers to be utter- 
ed for those who were now dreaming of him on his path to glory. There 
were a few sad, sacred words to be breathed to a fond mother, to sisters 
that loved him, to some perhaps for whose sake alone life was yet desirable, 
and to whose bosom he would now, as a last duty to himself, commit the 
reputation that was dearer to him than the air of heaven. 

It was in the midst of this latest and holiest occupation, that the prisoner 
was interrupted by the entrance of the guard officer. He came to an- 
nounce the hour of execution. The young soldier looked up hastily from 
his paper. His eyes were fixed a moment on his visitor, then slowly fell 
again, and he passed his hand across his brow without betraying the least 
emotion. ‘Is it indeed so soon ?’ said he ; ‘then I must hasten.’ He fin- 
ished the letter in perfect calmness; and, having made all the little ar- 
rangements that he had anticipated, previous to the important event, he 
declared to the officer his readiness to attend him at the moment of his 
summons. He was then left once more alone. 

lirm in the belief that he was now to die like a soldier, he felt the 
weight of his misfortune passing from his spirit. As he was relieved of 
this iron load, an unnatural elasticity seemed to be imparted to his bosom. 
His heart beat almost to suffocation, and the tumultuous motion of that 
fountain of his system, certainly manifested an extraordinary degree of 
excitement. His last wish had been granted; his last hope was about to 
be realized; he was to find an honorable grave! Even that was enough 
to be thankful for; a few years, at best, andthe same destiny would be 
his. ‘The pang,’ thought he, ‘is but the common one that man is heir to— 


One touch of nature makes the whole world kin— 


and if my young existence must be thus hastily sealed, thus severed for- 
ever, let fate do her worst, and finish her work with speed ;? and he paced 
the apartment with an unfaltering step, and a lofty and unbending air. 

The silence that had been observed by the commander-in-chief towards 
the respectful but ardent solicitations of the prisoner, had led him to augur 
favorably of his success. His requests had not, indeed, passed unheeded; 
they had sunk deep ; they had touched the finest and tenderest chords that 
ever vibrate in the bosom of virtue and bravery ; they had appealed to the 
master-feeling of a great heart, and they wrought upon it with a living 
power! The sclicitation was listened to with a deepening interest ; but 
that noble delicacy that actuates and animates none but elevated minds, 
forbade the answer. ‘To grant the prayer. was impossible—such was the 
iron law of those who came up to battle ; to deny it was a sorrowful duty ; 
and it was equally a trial to the soul of a generous enemy to throw back a 
solitary denial, or to wound the spirit of a devoted prisoner, by recapitu- 
lating the story of his dishonor in justification of his sentence. It was 
ordained, therefore, that he should remain in ignorance of hisdoom. From 
that very uncertainty, the unfortunate victim was now drawing his last and 
only consolation. The guard officer had now returned to accompany him 
forth, and we shall leave them together while we join the scene of pre- 
paration, in which the spy was so soon to become conspicuous. 

It was deep in the afternoon, when shadows threw themselves long over 
the earth, and the sun was about to sink into a thick, dull mass of clouds, 
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when movements, preparatory to the execution began to manifest them- 
selves within the post. There was hurrying to and fro along the iines: 
and sad faces went by continually, and downcast looks were seen there ; 
and every countenance wore the livery of deep and sorrowful feeling. It 
was evident that something mournful was about to transpire. The sol- 
diers paced along the esplanade with low words and rapid steps, and now 
and then a tear might be seen to glisten—it was but for a moment—in the 
eye of the veteran. A large detachment of troops was paraded, and many 
of the general officers were already on horseback. Great multitudes of 
people flocked in to witness the melancholy spectacle ; but a wide silence 
pervaded the immense collection. With slow and struggling steps, the 
confused and intermingled crowd of citizens and soldiers bent their way 
towards the appointed place, just beneath the brow of a green hill, that 
sloped towards the river. There, clustered round the dim spot devoted to 
destruction, or sauntering over the adjacent ground, they awaited the ap- 
proach of the unhappy victim. 

When the prisoner was led out, each arm locked in that of a subaltern, 
his step was uncommonly firm, and his expression unusually calm, and 
even exhilarated. The eloquent blood glowed to his temples, and a bright 
smile of satisfaction beamed from his countenance on all whom he recog- 
nized. The thought of death was dealing powerfully but kindly with him ; 
for he saw that an honorable end was to be his—that his dying prayer was 
about to be granted. He thought—and the reflection sent yet new vigor 
into his throbbing arteries—he thought that he saw some pledge of a kind 
and heroic memory, in the sympathy that was breaking all around him, in 
the gaze of admiration that was fixed upon him, in the tearful eye, the ag- 
itated countenance, the respectful salutation, the sad farewell, and the low 
and suppressed murmur, as he passed on, as though something went by 
which it was sacrilege to disturb in its course through the thronging mul- 
titude. He saw the high tribute that was paid to his fortitude, in the silent 
look with which he was regarded; and he felt that his premature fate was 
not unwept, even by his foes. Buoyed up by these lively demonstrations 
of feeling, he fancied himself a martyr in the cause he had undertaken to 
advance, and pressed forward with mounting emotions, as though in haste 
to seal his pilgrimage here, and commence the stainless career of his fu- 
ture fame. ‘The report,’ thought he, ‘that lays me low, will send forth an 
echo that shall never die.’ 

The detachment, with their prisoner, had now reached the summit of 
the hill, and came suddenly in view of the ground which had been set 
apart for this distressing eccasion. It was occupied by a gallows! With 
the rapidity of light every eye was turned upon the victim. His was fixed 
in frenzy on the dismal object that rose portentously out of the multitude. 
He spake not a word—some powerful, rending emotion had taken posses- 
sion of his bursting bosom. His hand flew to his heart—one look of. an- 
guish passed like a shadow over his face, and he fell lifeless into the arms 
ofhis guards. There was no voice heard in that immense crowd—but a 
confused trampling, as of a vast concourse of people, when they are rush- 
ing together. 

* * * * * * * 

The clouds had now cleared off from the horizon, and the sun was about 
going down, when the last rites were performed over the departed soldier. 
There was no pomp, or noise, or show. A small escort of troops marched 
quickly over the gravel, and stood before the door of the stone building, 
from which the remains were to be carried. A single drum beat out a 
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hollow note, at distinct intervals, and the fife sung sharp and mournfully, 
The coffin was at length borne out; and, with slow step, inverted bayo- 
nets, and downcast eyes, the procession moved on. Many who cared not 
to join, stood behind in silent contemplation ; and many, out of idle curios. 
ity, lingered round, scarcely knowing why they were there. Behind some 
low, white, desolate buildings, which would scarcely shelter it from the 
storms of winter, the solitary grave was dug. Round this, the soldiers 
crowded in silence. On either side they leaned upon their muskets, and 
hardly a breath was heard, as the book of prayer was opened, and the fer- 
vent supplication went up to Heaven. The scene was singularly impres- 
sive. Immediately round the grave, in the rear of the soldiers, stood some 
wrapt in gloomy attention; others, still behind, were seen eagerly gazing 
over the shoulders of those who had closed up before them. Every cap 
was off, and every eye fixed. Still beyond, the sick were seen peeping 
out of the half-opened door; and women and boys stood, with arms cross- 
ed upon their bosoms, before the miserab!e huts from which they had just 
issued. There, there was no moving—no noise—no roving of the looks— 
all were bent upon the speaker, who stood on the brink of the cold grave, 
with his eye raised in adjuration to Heaven, and calling on the Father of 
Spirits with an eloquence so full, so commanding, that his very soul seemed 
to mount up with his words. He ended. Then came the hurrying of the 
ceremony. At the quick command of the officer, the coffin was lowered— 
the guns were brought down—the steel rang—and in a moment it glitter- 
ed again in the last sunbeam. At a word the death-volley was fired off 
in the air—another followed—and then another—and the last was discharg- 
ed into the grave. It was all over—the smoke curled slowly among the 
wet gravel, and settled down upon the coffin—’t was the war-smoke en- 
balming the soldier! The drum beat merrily—and the files wheeled into 
the lines, just as the sun went down in his glory. 
* * * * * & + * 

How it fared with the traitor can be told in a few words. He won high 
place in the ranks to which he came, covered with the leprosy of his trea- 
son. He was received with open arms by an enemy to whom he brought 
undaunted courage, leagued with unprincipled hate. If it was honor to 
hold distinguished place in any service, while his very life was tainted with 
the worst contamination that can stain it—the contamination of a betrayer 
of his land—then he had honor, high and glorious. If it was happiness to 
live in all the splendor of existence, while his memory, like the felons of 
old, who, while living, were chained to the dead, was doomed to linger 
only on events that colored all his magnificence with guilt, and tortured 
his heart, if he had any, with the worst torments that can fall on man, the 
torments of a harrowed conscience,then he had happiness, unequalled and 
unqualified. for a season, he walked in a foreign clime, covered with the 
stars and badges that had beea purchased by the gold of defection and re- 
venge. For a season, his way, perhaps, was bright with honors, adulation, 
smiles, perchance with giddy joy, attendant on a giddy elevation. He saw 
sunshine in faces that passed him in the day; but his heart was frowned 
upon through the long night. For a season the music of flattery lulled 
him into forgetfulness, while he walked in the crowded mart, among the 
children of men; but solitude woke upon his ear the far voices of con- 
science ; the tale of a betrayed country was lond in the night watches, and 
his dreams were peopled with the phantoms of a soul lost to truth on earth, 
and despairing of forgiveness in Heaven. He sunk in silence to his pil- 
low, and died, an old man, in the stillness of his chamber; but there wasa 
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summons ringing through the ruins of his soul, that the world knew not of ; 
there were voices round his head that his friends heard not; there were 
forms hovering there that his attendants saw not. Misery and everlasting 
woe pressed their iron hands upon his brow, and he yielded up his life in 
the torments of a being, without even the hope of annihilation to smooth 
his pillow. 





A LADY’S ADVICE. 


Why, love in a cottage, my dear, 
Is all very well for the > fe — 
But when you've been married a year, 
A different song will be sung ; 
And flowers (if they suit the complexion) 
Are all very well for the hair, 
But jewels (a pretty selection) 
Have a vastly superior air. 


It's all very pleasant for girls 
To prate about beautiful eyes, 
Dark hair, and its masses of curls, 
Love-kisses and moonlight’s soft sighs ; 
But Spring with its lilies and roses, 
For ever, my love, will not last, 
And bowers where perfume reposes, 
Must yield to December's cold blast. 


I confess for myself when [ married 
I deemed that no pleasure could dwell, 
Unless in a garden I tarried, 
With dew-drops on violets to swell ; 
But dew-drops, and garden, and flower, 
And incense, and light, and perfume, 
Words of love, and a soft star-lit bower, 
Passed away with the violets bloom. 


And as for the poetry of Fred, 

Why, every one writes in these days ; 
Believe me, my love, if you wed, 

You will not be the star of his praise : 
Remember the old man may die, 

Just think on your jointures, dear girl ; 
Whata portion you'll have by and by, 

How many a jewel and pearl. 


You may then marry Fred if you like, 
Or wherever your fancy may lead ; 
Ah! [ see now my argument strike— 
(The last was a strong one indeed). 
There, like a sweet girl, dry your tears 
(They do make you look such a fright), 
And, despite of your sighs and your tears, 
We'll go and hear Pasta to-night. 
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THE EXCURSION. 


Dear Harry, I'm making a party 
To go up to Richmond by water— 
As I know that your appetite’s hearty, 
We shall dine at the tar and the Garter: 
There'll be Frederic Scheer from the city, 
There’ll be Adelaide Rose from the west ; 
And Mr. and Mrs. Van Chitty 
Are sure to go with us if pressed. 


And [ have in my head such a scheme, 
1 have got se | a sweet girl to go— 
Like the visions which come when we dream, 
Like the thoughts of a young poet's brow ; 
You must quit, my dear brother, your books, 
And come up from your studies to town : 
Pray put on your very best looks— 
I shall put on my very best gown. 


I have managed the matter so well, 

There will not be one man fit to talk with her; 
You are certain to bear off the belle, 

If you take but one nice quiet walk with her : 
And you shall sit next her at table, 

You shall breathe your soft tones in her ear ; 
(Make love to her while you are able— 

She has got fifteen hundred a-year.) 


You must praise all Madonna-like faces 
(For she fancies that her’s is that style) ; 

You must touch on her delicate graces, 
You must vow how adored is her smile ; 

You can give her a stanza from Byron, 
With a melody out of Tom Moore ; 

But don’t say that you think her asyren, 
Or she'll possibly point to the door. 


You must speak about mutual affection, 

You must talk about beauty and blight, 
You must hint at your fear of rejection, 

You must touch upon love at first sight ; 
You must give her a look of the tender, 

You must talk about hearts that are fading— 
If at that she declines to surrender, 

I should try with a gentle upbraiding. 


But, Harry, I dare say you're smiling, 
To think of my lecturing you; 
Who all these fine nights are beguiling, 
By keeping such lessons in view : 
All I say is, my dear brother, come, 
And I'll wager a dozen of gloves 
That when you go back again home, 
You'll be murmuring Tongue and loves. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, Esa. 


‘ There’s something in a flying horse, 
There's something in a huge balloon,’ 


—as the poet of Peter Bell says; and we may add, there’s something 
in an easy chair—for in one, as our readers will observe by casting their 
eyes on the opposite picture, sits that poet aforesaid, namely William 
Wordsworth himself, in propria persona. 

No man of his generation has been so much praised and abused. 
He truly prophesied, in his preface to Lyrical Ballads, that these poems 
would be enthusiastically admired, or consigned to the uttermost con- 
tempt. Not long after their publication, the cackling brood of the 
Edinburgh reviewers came into existence, and they were determined to 
crow down Wordsworth. Some local Westmoreland spite actuated 
Brougham; and Jeffery was from the beginning, as he will be to the 
end, a mean and petty creature. Accordingly, the Lyrical Ballads, 
and all that ever fell from Wordsworth’s muse, were decried as the most 
unmeaning nonsense that ever emanated from the brain of a driveller ; 
and though they fought their way gallantly up in the world, in the teeth 
of this adverse criticism, and much more founded upon it (for of hack 
critics it is true, as of dogs, that the filth of one acts as an incentive to 
the filth of another), yet, to the very last of Jeffery’s career, Wordsworth 
was set down as an ass, great as that belabored by Peter Bell. A criti- 
cism even on the Excursion, the greatest didactic poem in our language, 
commenced with ‘ This will never do.’ 

He may now despise the Edinburgh reviewers, and all that to them 
appertains ; but they had their effect in their day. Even Lord Byron, 
when attacking the crew in his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
fell into their slang ; and the strictures which he poured forth so unspar- 
ingly on Wordsworth—simple Wordsworth—were taken from the Edin- 
burgh Review. It will be seen, by the edition of his works now editing 
for Murray, that his lordship repented afterwards of his injustice, and 
described his sarcasms as unfair and illiberal. Without this testimony, 
we might have inferred the fact from the circumstance of his having 
imitated the great Laker in some half dozen of his poems, and transfer- 
red some of the most striking passages of him whom, in Don Juan, he 
stigmatised as ‘ mad beyond all hope,’ into the most celebrated of his 
own productions. 

The reaction which took place in Lord Byron’s mind, has taken 
place in the mind of the reading populace in general, and people are 
now good enough to admit that the author of the Sonnets to Liberty, 
Laodamia, Dion, the Song in Brougham Castle, the Old Cumberland 
Beggar, the ‘Sweet Highland Girl,’ Yarrow Unvisited, the White Doe 
of Rylstone, and fifty other things, any of which would immortalise an , 
ordinary writer, is something of a poet, to be named in the days which 
have produced an Alaric Watts or a Robert Montgomery. His fame 
will increase, and the more steadily the more such productions as the 
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Idiot Boy, and Alice Fell, and all the rest of that tribe of compositions, 
are forgotten. 

This he will not believe. Talk to Wordsworth of the Idiot Boy, at 
which all mankind have laughed, and he will tell you, with a most sol- 
emn intonation of voice, and great magniloquence of style, that Ciarles 
Fox was most particularly struck with admiration of that very poem, and 
caution you against committing the rash act of censuring a production 
written by such a poet as Wordsworth, and panegyrised by such a critic 
as Fox. ‘The various other pieces of nonsense which he has published 
are furnished with sponsors equally famous; and as parents are gener. 
ally strenuous in defence or patronage of their rickety children, so does 
the cregy, of our poet shine most conspicuously in favor of those com- 
positions which, to eyes not parental, appear the most deformed and 
unsightly. Any man of common sense in half an hour would, by blot- 
ling a couple of dozen pages from Wordsworth’s works, render them 
secure from criticism; but these very couple of dozen are the pages 
which he would most strenuously insist on retaining, stunning you with 
oratory to prove them the most superb things ever composed. 

For the rest, he is a good sturdy Tory, a most exemplary man in all 
the relations of life, and a stamp-master void of reproach. 


THE WRECKERS OF ST. AGNES. 


Tuere are few parts of England more wild and desolate than the 
mining districts of Cornwall. Nature, as a counterpoise tothe treasures 
which she has lavished on this region of her bounty, has imparted toits 
features a most forbidding aspect. Bleak and barren plains, unen- 
livened by vegetation, with neither tree nor shrub to protect the 
traveller from the wind that sweeps across their surface, and danger 
in every step, from the innumerable shafts by which they are inter- 
sected. 

It is truly an inhospitable country ; and the nature of the inhabitants 
seems quite in accordance with its unfriendiy characteristics—repul- 
sive and ungainly in appearance, disgusting and ferocious in manner, 
cruel by nature, and treacherously cunning. Not a step have they 
gained from the barbarous state of their savage ancestors. I allude 
more particularly to the town and district of St. Agnes, near Truro, 
and its people. St. Agnes is a small place, situated on the coast of 
Cornwall, about ten miles from Truro, across one of those sterile 
plains, almost covered with the refuse of mines, and perforated in 
every direction, like a gigantic rabbit-warren. The road, so called, 
through this waste, is little better than a track, which it would be 
difficult and dangerous to traverse, without a guide. Many a wan- 
derer has found a nameless grave, by venturing rashly across those 
dreary moors. 
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It was late in the autumn when I visited St. Agnes, and it was 
towards the close of a gloomy day that I found myself at the residence 
of Captain ‘T’homas, so I shall call him, whose acquaintance I had made 
in London, and who had succeeded in persuading me, that the only 
sure way to make a fortune was, by investing a trifle of ready money 
in a copper-mine. He held the rank of captain by the custom of the 
country, as a mine is conducted, like a ship, by a captain and officers. 
The Captain was rather a decent specimen of his caste ; for, where 
all are combinations of the miner, smuggler, wrecker, and, conse- 
quently, ruffian, a man even of decent manners is something. He 
had one fault, however, which I afterwards discovered :—he would 
have considered it a most meritorious employment, to have robbed even 
his own father, rather than not to have robbed at all. 

Our repast being over, and I, like a witless booby, having invested 
my bank-notes in his pouch, in exchange for certain bits of paper he 
was pleased to call shares ; and having received from him, in addition 
tosuch valuable considerations, the most flattering congratulations on 
the prospect of immediate wealth, he proposed an adjournment to the 
‘Red Dragon,’ or red something ; I almost forget, it is so long since ; 
where he assured me I should meet a most respectable society, and 
where I might pick up much valuable information. They were all 
particular friends of his——captains and pursers of mines. 

It was a dismal night. When we sallied out, a thick mist was 
gathering around: the sea was breaking against the huge rocky cliffs 
ofthe adjacent coast, with a deafening roar; and at intervals was 
heard the distant thunder. It was with no uncomfortable feeling, 
that I felt myself safely housed at the rendezvous of the choice spirits 
of the mines. 

The party to which I was introduced was seated at a long deal 
table, in a spacious apartment, half kitchen, half tap-room; at the 
upper end of which appeared a blazing fire, beneath a chimney-porch 
of a most ancient and approved formation. On one side of the room, 
a door opened into a small parlour, and in the corner was a little bar, 
for the host to dispense to his customers their various potations from 
his smuggled treasures. For, although it was not a trifle of Schidam 
or Cogniac that would satisfy these congregated worthies, I question 
whether the king could afford to pay the salaries of the commissioners 
of excise, if the greater portion of his lieges were not more considerate 
customers than our friends of the ‘ Red Dragon.’ 

The arrival of Captain Thomas was hailed with marked satisfaction. 
We were soon seated, and in a twinkling a large tumbler of hot brandy- 
and-water was placed before me, and a pipe thrust into my hand. 
The conversation, which was rather loud when we entered, was now 
suddenly hushed, and intelligent glances were quickly interchanged, 
which I saw related to myself. ‘Thomas understood it, and said, ‘ You 
need not be afraid ; that gentleman is a particular friend of mine, and 
a great patron of the mining arts.’ 

I then begged to assure the company of my veneration for miners 
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and mines, and all connected with them. There was a visible bright. 
ening up at this declaration, and doubtless at that moment various 
were the plans of swindling and rascality which shot through the 
stolid brains of that pleasant coterie to put my devotedness to the proof. 

‘ A likely night this, Captain Thomas,’ said a beetle-browed, shock- 
headed, short, muscular man, whose small dark eyes peered from 
béneath a brow of peculiar ferocity. 

‘Uncommon likely!’ returned the other, ‘ and if we should have a 
bit of luck to-night, it would not be a bad beginning this winter.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the former, who answered to the name of Knox, ‘ my 
wife says she thinks Providence has deserted our coast; we haven't 
had a godsend worth telling abvut these two years. I’ve seen the 
time when we’ve had a matter of a dozen wracks in a season.’ 

‘ Well, never mind, Master Knox,’ said a pert-looking, snub-nosed 
fellow, named Roberts, who I at first glance took for an attorney, but 
afterwards found that he was a mining-agent. From his more con- 
stant intercourse with ‘l'ruro, he was rather better dressed than some 
of h:s companions ; but his town breeding gave him no other advan- 
tage than a conceited saucy air. ‘Never mind, Master Knox,’ said 
he, jingling a bunch of seals which peeped from beneath the waist- 
coat of that worthy, ‘ you have made the most of your luck, and if you 
don’t get any more you won’t harm.’ 

‘Why, yes,’ said the fellow, drawing out a handsome gold watch, 
which accorced curiously with his coarse attire. ‘ I don’t complain of 
the past; and yet I had a narrow escape with this; if it hadn’t been 
for my boy Jem, I should have lost it.’ 

‘ He’s a’cute child, that boy of yours,’ remarked one. 

‘There never was a ’cater. I'll tell you, sir,’ said he, addressing 
me. ‘Its two years ago come December, on a Sunday, when we 
were all in church, that we had news of a wrack. Well, off we all 
started you may be sure, and the parson not the last, to see whiat it 
had pleased God to send us. We found on coming up, that it wasa 
French India-man. She had gone to pieces off the rocks, and the 
goods were floating about like dirt. I wasn’t long in making the 
most of it; and Jem was just going off for the cart, when I ’spied, 
half-covered with weed, and hidden by a piece of rock, the body of a 
Frenchman. 1 soon saw I had got a prize, for he was loaded with 
money and trinkets. ‘These I quickly eased him of, seeing as he’d never 
want ’em ; but to make sure, [ hit ’un a good slap over the head just 
to see whether the life was in ’un or no.’ [Here one or two of the 
auditors grinned.] ‘ Well, I was just going away, when I see’d a 
diamond ring on his finger, and the finger being swelled with the water, 
I cuts it off ’ [displaying atthe same time a knife of rather formidable 
proportions] ‘and walks off with my goods. I hadn’t gone far, when 
little Jem runs after, crying, ‘Dad, dad! hit ‘un again dad! he 
grin’th, he grin’th!’ I looked back, and sure enough that rascally 
French thief—whether it was drawing the blood or not, I don’t know 
—but he was moving his arm about, and opening his eyes, as though 
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he were bent on taking the bread out of my mouth. This put me in 
a precious rage—these Frenchmen are always a spiteful set, and hate 
Englishmen as they hate the devil. So I makes no more ado but I 
hits ’un a lick with the tail of a rudder laying close by, and I’ll war- 
rant me he never come to ask for my goods.’ 

The miscreant chuckled over this horrid recital with all the self- 
satisfaction that another might feel at the recollection of a virtuous 
action; whilst his companions, to whom no doubt the story was 
familiar, felt no other sensations of uneasiness at its recapitulation 
than from the recollection that they had not been able to dothe same 
thing. Knox was evidently the ruffian par excellence. 1 beheld others 
around me, the expression of whose countenances would have hung 
them at any bar in England without any other evidence; yet none 
ventured to boast of crime; Knox was the only open professor of 
villany, and seemed to claim his right of pre-eminence. I have been in 
many parts of the world. and have encountered ruffians of every 
country and grade ; but never before did I have the fortune to hear 
depravity, and ofsuch a revolting character, so freely confessed, so 
unvblushingly avowed. 

‘ Well, Knox,’ said Thomas, after a short pause, ‘so you have seen 
Hibbert Shear. How’s poor Bill Trecuddick ?’ 

Knox placed his finger significantly on his cheek. 

‘ How,’ said the other, ‘ dead !’ 

‘ Dead as mackerel,’ returned Knox ; ‘ you know I was in it, and a 
sharp brush we had. Poor Bill had three balls in him: he died the 
same night.’ A universal expression of sympathy followed this 
anncuncement, and various were the questions put by different indi- 
viduals as to the details of his death. . It appeared that he was killed in 
an engagement with a revenue cruiser. 

‘He was as likely a lad that ever run a cargo,’ said Thomas ; ‘ where 
did you bury him?’ 

‘ Along side of the gauger, I s’pose,’ said Roberts, who ventured a 
sidelong glance of malicious meaning, though apparently half-doubtful 
of the consequences. I never saw so speedy a change in any human 
being as that remark produced in Knox. In an instant his brow became 
as black as the storm which now raged with appalling violence from 
without. 

‘ What hast thee to do with that, thou pert meddling coxcomb?’ 
said he, as he fixed his black eyes, almost concealed by their overhang- 
ing brows, on the object of his wrath. ‘* Now mark me, Master Rob- 
erts; play off no more of thy jokes on me. This is not the first time I 
have warned thee ; but it shall be the last.’ 

I learned afterwards that the gauger alluded to was Knox’s half- 
brother, who was supposed to have met with his death by the hands 
of his relation, and his body flung down a shaft near the sea, now 
known by the name of the Gauger’s Shaft. Whatconfirmed the sus- 
picion was that he was known to have frightful dreams about his mur- 
dered brother, and some said that he was known to tremble like a 
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child if left alone at night. Be that as it might, however, a ferocious 
altercation was now proceeding between Knox and a friend of Roberts 
who had replied to the other’s threats, which appeared likely to pro. 
ceed to serious consequences, had not the attention of all parties been 
diverted by a loud and continued knocking at the outer door. This 
seemed so unusual an occurrence that the host hesitated to unbar, for 
“never wasa stranger known to arrive at St. Agnes at such an hour, 
and on such a night too; for we heard the rain descend in torrents 
and the thunder howling at intervals. 

The knocking continued vehemently, and although we were too 
many to fear any thing like personal danger, yet I could see an eyj- 
dent though undefinable fear spreading throughout the party, sufficiently 
expressed by their anxious glances. In noone was such an expression 
more visible than in Knox. It was the result of some superstitious 
feeling, which the conversation of the night, and the awful storm now 
raging about them, had called into play. 

The knocking was now fiercer than ever, and the host was at last 
constrained to unbolt and unbar: the guest, whoever he was, would 
take no denial. As the door opened, in stalked a tall, weather-beaten 
looking man, enveloped in a huge shaggy great-coat, and a broad oil- 
skin hat on his head. 

‘What the devil dost thee mean by this?’ he said, dashing his hat 
upon the floor, and shaking the rain from his coat like a huge water. 
dog,—‘ keeping a traveller outside your gates on such a night!’ At 
this moment, during a lull in the storm, was heard a heavy booming 
sound from the sea. 4 

‘A wrack! a wrack!’ shouted Knox ; and instantly a dozen fel- 
lows were on their legs ready torush forth like thirsty blood-hounds 
on their prey. ‘ Keep your places, you fools!’ cried the stranger, ‘if 
she goes ashore it will be many miles from here, with the wind in 
this quarter.’ They all seemed to acknowledge the justice of the 
remark, by sulkily resuming their places. ‘I’ve heard the guns some 
time continued the stranger ; ‘but she has good offing yet, and she 
may manage to keep off. I'd lay my life she is a foreign craft, they're 
always in such a plaguey hurry to sing out.’ The company had leis- 
ure by this time, to seat themselves and resume their pipes. They 
likewise, seeing he was no ghost, took the liberty of scanning their 
guest. He was not very remarkable further than being a tall muscu- 
lar man with short curling black hair, immense bushy whiskers, meet- 
ing under his chin, and large black eyes. Altogether it was not an 
unpleasant countenance. He did not apologize for his intrusion, but 
called at once for his pipe and his glass. 

‘Did you come from Truro side?’ asked Knox. The stranger took 
a huge whiff, and nodded assent. 

‘Who might have brought you across the moors?’ 

‘ Dost thou think no one can tread the moors but thyself and the 
louts of St. Agnes?’ 

‘None that I ever heard of, except Beelzebub ;’ said Knox, peering 
” from beneath his brows suspiciously on the new comer. 
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The stranger laughed. 

‘The path is dangerous by night,’ said ‘Thomas; ‘ few strangers 
find the way alone.’ 

‘Then I am one of the few, for here I am,’ said he. 

‘I’ve lived here man and boy these forty years,’ said Knox, ‘ and 
I never knew astranger do that before. And thou must bea stranger, 
for I’ve never seen thee.’ 

‘ Art sure of that ?’—Knox again scanned him attentively. 

‘T never saw thee before.’ 

‘You see then a stranger can find his way in these parts. F came 
by the gauger’s shaft. ‘Thou know’st the gauger’s shaft,’ said he 
significantly. 

‘Hell!’ said the other furiously, ‘dost thou come here to mock 
me, if thou dost thoud’st better return afore harm comes of thee.’ 

‘Thou’rt a strong man;’ said his opponent; ‘ but I’m so much a 
stronger, that I would hold thee with one arm on yonder fire till thou 
wert as black as thy own black heart. Come, thou need’st not frown 
on me man, if thou hast a spark of courage I’ll put it now to the 
test.’ 

‘Courage! I fear neither thee nor Beelzebub !’ 

‘I'll wager thee this heavy purse of French louis dors against that 
watch and ring that befits thy finger so oddly, that thou durst not go 
into yonder room alone, and look on the face that shall meet thee 
there.’ 

‘Thou’rt a juggler and a cheat—I’ll have nothing further to say 
to thee.’ 

‘There’s my gold,’ said he throwing a heavy purse on the table; 
‘look at it ; count it; a hundred as bright louis as ever were coined in 
France, against thy watch and ring, not worth the half.’ The eyes of 
the wrecker glistened at the bright heapofgold. ‘ What is the wager?’ 
he demanded. 

‘Ifthou durst go into yonder room, that I will raise the form of one 
whom thou wouldst most dread to see.’ 

‘I fear nothing, and believe thee to be a cheat.’ 

‘ There’s my gold.’ 

‘Take the wager !’ cried several of Knox’s friends ; we'll see thou 
hast the gold.’ 

‘Done!’ cried Knox, with a sort of desperate resolve, which the 
cheers of his friends, and the sight of the gold helped him to assume ; 
and he placed the ring and watch on the heap of louis. 

‘I must have arms and lights.’ 

‘Take them ;’ said the stranger: ‘but before you go, I will show 
you a portion of your property you have never discovered.’ He took 
up the ring and touching the inside with the point ofa pin a small 
aperture flew open, and disclosed a small space filled with hair. It 
was not till that moment it was discovered that the stranger had lost 
the little finger of the left hand! For a moment all was still as the 
grave. A frightful feeling seemed to prevade the breast of every one 
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around. It was as though the murdered stood before them to claim 
his own! The stranger broke into a loud laugh. ‘ What the devil 
ails you all? are you afraid of a man without a finger?’ and his laugh. 
ter was louder than before. 

‘ ll not go into the room,’ said Knox, in a low broken voice. 

‘Then the watch and ring are mine,’ said the stranger. ‘ You have 
forfeited the wager ;’ and he began to fill the bag with the coin. 

‘It’s a base juggle to rob me of ny property,’ cried Knox, whose 
courage returned as he witnessed the unghostlike manner in which 
the stranger fingered the money. 

‘Keep to your wager, man,’ cried Thomas, we’ll see you rightly 
dealt with. He can no more do what he says, than raise che prince of 
darkness himself.’ 

‘ Will you stand to your bargain?’ asked the stranger. 

‘I will; and defy the devil and all his works.’ He took a candle 
and a loaded pistol, and went towards the room. If ever the agony 
of a life were condensed into the short space of a few minutes, that 
was the time. Ruffian as he was, he was a pitiable object. Pale and 
trembling, without making an effort to conceal his distress, he paused 
and turned irresolute even at the threshold of the door. Shame and 
avarice urged him on. He entered the room and closed the door. 

If I say that I looked on as a calm spectator of these proceedings, 
[ should say falsely. I began to grow nervous, and was infected with 
the superstitious feeling which had evidently taken possession of my 
companions. The only unconcerned person was the stranger; at 
least, he was apparently so. He very coolly tied up the money, watch, 
and ring in the bag, and placed them on the table. He then took 
two pieces of paper, and wrote some characters on both ; one he hand- 
ed to Thomas: it was marked with the name of the gauger: the 
other he kept himself. He advanced to the fire, which was blazing 
brightly, and, muttering a few words, threw into it a small Jeaden 
pacquet, and retired at the same moment to the end ofthe room. The 
flames had hardly time to melt the thin sheet-lead, ere our ears were 
greeted with the most terrific and appatling explosion that I have 
ever in my life heard, and as though the elements were in unison, 
a deafening thunder crash shook the house to its very foundation. 
Every man was thrown violently to the ground ; the chairs and tables 
tumbled abont, as though imbued with life; every door was burst open 
by the shock, and hardly a pane of glass remained entire. ‘This, with 
the screams of the women, and the groans ofthe men, if any one 
could withstand, without actual terror taking possession of his heart, 
he must be a bolder man than I was. For several minutes (for so it 
appeared to me) did we lie on the floor in this state, expecting, momen- 
tarily, the house to fall over us in ruins. All was, however, silent as 
death, except the pealing of the thunder and the roaring of the storm; 
so that when the sense of suffocation was somewhat removed by the 
fresh air forcing through the open doors and windows, we ventured 
to hail each other. 
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It was some time, however, before we could get a light; and that 
accomplished, our first care was to look to our friend in the back par- 
lor. We found him lying on his face quite insensible, and bleed- 
ing from a wound in the head, which he must have received in 
falling. We brought him into the large room; and after a time, 
when people could be brought to their senses, we procured restora- 
tives. I never shall forget the wild and ghastly look with which he 
first gazed around him. He looked around, as though seeking some 
horrid object. ‘It’s gone,’ he cried ; ‘thank God !—what a_ horrid 
sight!—who saw it?’ ‘Saw what? who?’ asked Thomas. ‘ Just 
as bloody and ghastly, as when I pitched him down the shaft,’ cried 
he incoherently. 

‘Hush! hush!’ said Thomas; ‘ collect yourself—you don’t know 
what you’re talking of.—‘ Who says I murdered him?’ cried the 
miserable being before us. ‘ WhosaysI got his money? He’s a 
liar, I sayaliar. His money is sunk with him. Let ’em hang me— 
[am innocent.—They cannot prove it.’ It became too distressing. 
Fortunately for the feelings of all, the unhappy man, or rather maniac, 
relapsed into insensibility, and in that state was conveyed home. 

It was not till then that we thought of the stranger. No trace of 
him could be found. The money, ring, and watch, had disappeared. 

Strange were the rumour’s abroad the next day at St. Agnes. 
Some men going very early to work, averred they saw a horseman 
flying over the moors, crossing shafts and pits, without once stay- 
ing to pick his way. It could have been no human horseman, nor 
steed, that could have sped on such a wild career. There was 
another report, which accounted for the appearance and disappear- 
ance of the stranger in another way. Some smugglers reported, 
that on that night they saw a beautiful French smuggling lugger 
sheltering from the gale in a little unfrequented bay along the 
coast. It might have been one of the crew, who had made him- 
self acquainted with the circumstances he mentioned, and which 
was no secret, and made this bold dash for a prize: but this 
version of the story was scouted, as quite unworthy of the slight- 
est credit. The former was the popular belief. 

If any one ‘of the dramatis persone of the above sketch should 
happen to .cast his eye over it, which, by the way, is the most 
unlikely thing possible, seeing the great probability that they have 
all been hanged long since; but if by alibi, or any other conven- 
ient means, only one should have escaped from justice, he will bear 
Witness to the faithfulness of my narrative ; and acknowledge, with 
gratitude, the obligation of immortality in the Monthly Magazine. 

+ He 
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Supposed to be Mungo Park's Soliloquy. 


While from the forest frowning down the steep, 
O’er half the plain noon’s changing shadows sweep, 
Cheerless and sick, and wearied and alone, 

Beneath this hanging rock [ sit and moan! 

Whose moss-grown canopy, on high o’erspread, 
From the fierce rays shall shield my throbbing head : 
Kindly it bids me to its shelter trust, 

Or, kinder still, twill crush me into dust. 
Friendship! revered, but yet afflicting name, 

This thirsty desert nursed the quickening flame, 
With that warm cement joined our kindred hearts, 
Which mutual suffering, mutual hope, imparts ; 
But, oh! delusive, like the vapory beam 

Tl.at lures the stranger to his fabled stream, 

Toadd excitement to the pangs of thirst ; 

On me ’tis well its vengeance shed the worst ! 
Thy couch the wild flowers, on whose scented air 
Thy soul rose joyful to her God in prayer, 

When flashed conviction on this erring mind, 

Who rears a flower, will he neglect mankind ? 
There art thou laid! affection’s fostering care 
Sank o’er the toils too fondly asked to share— 
Cheered by fresh hopes, fresh scenes, we blithely stayed, 
"Neath the tall palm or sweet mimosa’s shade. 


With features rude as when the world began, 
Here nature ranges uncontrolled by man ; 
So wild and wondrous all my soul to fill, 
The landscape brightens from each lonely hill, 
Fantastic cliffs that pierce my bleeding feet, 
With horrid glare reflect the burning heat, 
From whose high pinnacle I dimly view 
A sandy ocean and horizon blue ; 
Where not the acacia strikes her tapering root, 
Nor zebra browses mid her golden fruit ; 
Encircling forests to the glowing skies 
Blend their rank foliage in a thousand dyes. 


No friendly negro bids the stranger stay— 
The Bushman’s voice hath charmed his heart away ; 
The swarthy Moor with a vindictive zeal, 
Spurs his proud stead, and grasps his angry steel, 
Better to fall exhausted on the waste, 
Than the lone captive’s cup of sorrow taste ; 
Than lingering pine upon this sun-worn shore, 
Where shapeless caves swing back the hywna’s roar ; 
And see on sails of speed the ostrich roam, 
That will not waft me to a happier home. 


Ye bright sands, rippling with inconstant wave, 
That soon may drift o’er mine unhonored grave— 
Ye foes that hunt me with religious hate— 

I spy relief, nor that at Ali’s gate, 

Where insult cannot gibe, nor faith betray, 
But living fountains for the thirsty play ; 
Glare, mid-day’s heat, or evening vapor’s fly ! 
The friendless Christian does not fear to die. 





Lines written at Sea. 


Scared from the swampy dingle far below, 
Spreads the wild pelican her wings of snow, 
And on her tender errand as she flies, 
To my strained sight what long-lost forms arise ? 
Of love and friendship, as in act to part, 
Pressed their warm fingers to my withering heart, 
But could not calm the fever of unrest, 
Th’ impassioned pulse that played within my breast ; 
That undefined, perchance, celestial fire, 
Which still shall glow, till worlds themselves expire. 
Yes, let the dreary wilderness extend 
On the dark thicket, blackest clouds descend, 
Or envious sand-hills guard the secret spring, 
Yet check not Enterprise his early wing. 





LINES WRITTEN AT SEA. 


Upon the wide and wintry seas 
As desolate I roam, 
My throbbing spirit, ill at ease, 
Sighs for its native home ; 
For all the nameless blandishments 
That grace the cherished spot : 
Discomfort shines through wind worn rents 
The sailor's rugged lot. 


I raise my head and clear my brow, 
And strive not to repine, 

And the heart's sickness disavow, 
And view the eddying brine: 

But with the heaving billows’ swell, 
My heart seems heaving too ; 

And thoughts that tears forbid to tell 
Come crowding fast to view. 


I fancy whilst the hissing urn 
Its cheering chorus gives, 
Some ask when next will he return ?— 
Where now his vessel lives ? 
My sister, I thy hand did press, 
When her fresh sails were set— 
As thy young eyes of tenderness 
ey now are dripping wet. 


And driving with the weltering tide 
On Afric’s rugged shore, 

Returns my boyhood’s cherished pride, 
In that dark country’s lore. 

But when return the envied days 
Together we have spent ? 

Yet shall, between the ocean's lays, 
Each wish towards home be sent, 


Each fairy dream of happiness, 
Each web of fancy spun, 
Thither recline , all consciousless. 
As shadows to the sun; 
And though the breeze my mirror break, 
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Another still succeeds— 
The idea won't the soul forsake, 
O’er which it freshly bleeds. 


Yes, tropic suns may drink the blood 
Of young life to the lees, 

But cannot crisp the changeless flood 
Of thoughts so prized as these ; 

Nor tropic gales more fierce can blow 
Within their viewless sphere, 

Than this lone bosom’s ever glow 
For those more doubly dear. 





ON THE DEATH OF MAJOR LAING, 


I wish I were laid upon Zara's sand, 
Where thou art so calmly lying ; 

And the speaking eye, and the firm-set hand, 
But en ebb to its wane supplying. 


For short is the pang of the murderous arm, 
And soon does the life-blood thicken ; 

And a noble cause sheds a sunset charm, 
As the ambushed arrows quicken. 


Almost I could envy thine early fate, 
Where it not for one forsaken, 

Where yon Roman archery rears its state, 
And the Syrtes’ currents waken. 


And nobler by far than the battle-field 
Is the jan were thou art lying— 
The wild horizon’s purple shield, 
And the Simoom’s blazon flying. 





SYMPTOMS. 


LOVE, DEBT, OSTENTATION, MARRIAGE. 


Wuen a young man of fashion is rarely seen at Crockford’s of a 
night, seldom at ‘Tattersall’s of a Monday, and only for a few minutes 
at White’s, it is a symptom of a disease of the heart or the purse, and 
requires peculiar treatment. Diseases of the heart, though violent for 
the time, are of much shorter duration, and are much more easily cured, 
than those of the purse ; as many patients have lived to certify. Though 
the first symptoms of both maladies resemble each other, all that follow 
are different. ‘The man far gone in love or in debt, leaves his accus- 
tomed haunts, the Beau window in St. James’ street, that cynosure 
of lustrous eyes; no longer exhibits himself in a nonchalant posture, 
with looks that mock the” passers by; two newspapers in one hand, 
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while the other plays with the hair that has escaped from his hat, or 
caresses the whiskers; the feet reporing on the next chair. No longer 
does he echo the laugh caused by the good natured effusions of Copley, 
the erudite puns of Tom Raikes, or the thrice told bon-mots of Chin 
Grant; his place is vacant, and ‘Oh no, they never mention him,’ 
except to bet on the probable results of his disease. When the patient 
is seen, day after day, riding by the side of a particular carriage in the 
Park, and on Sundays escorting a pariicular lady at the Zoological Gar- 
dens, or riding in the retired parts of fashionable resorts, and always 
with the same ‘ fair and wacrpressive she ;’ when he never leaves her 
at balls and routs, and looks sulky when other men approach her, the 
symptoms are decided, and nothing short of a visit to St. George’s, 
Hanover square, that hospiial for desperate love-cases, can offer relief, 
except it come in the shape of a special license, administered by some 
fashionable practitioner, in a privaie asylam, where a splendid dejeuné, 
white favors, orange flowers, with a veil which, like that torn aside 
by Psyche, is soon to destroy the last illusions of love, supply the place 
(and ah! how well,) of a cooing regime and a strait waistcoat, and soon 
bring the patient to his senses. 

The symptoms of a man in debt, though they sometimes vary, are in 
general as follows ;—A distaste to public streets; a shyness of being 
touched on the shoulder by friends ; a havit of looking in at money-lend- 
ers ; a recklessness of expense where ready money is not expected, 
and a strict economy where it is; a forced gaiety, with relapses into 
glooms that presage, if they do not betray, the secrets of a prison house : 
for these symptoms, a trip to Boulogne-sui-Mer is advisable, or a retire- 
ment to the purer air of the Surrey side of the Thames ;—from which 
last the patient comes forth, not only freed from debt, but from credit 
also. 

When Ostentation attacks a man, the disease may be known by 
these symptoms: a love of show, fondness for great people, and shyness 
towards untitled and common-place acquaintances. A frequent refer- 
ence to self, and a more than ordinary complacency, when dwelling on 
his own possessions. A philanthropic hospitality and generosity, to 
those who require neither, and a philosophic abstinence from both, to 
those who stand in need of them. For these symptoms there is but one 
cure, and that is difficult to obtain: Jet the patient be placed in a con- 
venient, but unsuspected hiding place, at White’s, Boodle’s, Brooks’, 
or Crockford’s, where he may overhear the real opinions of his supposed 
lriends and acquainiances, their comments on his house, dinners, and 
above all, on him; and if, after this, his distemper continues, he must 
he pronounced incurable. 

When men who have been a year married, are seen at Melton en 
varcon, at White’s half the morning, and on the pavé the other half, 
in cabriolets or on horseback, and are to be found winding up their 
evenings at Crockford’s, such symptoms of Conjugal Indifference leave 
no longer any doubt as to the extent of the disease. For this malady, 
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which leads to so many others, there is but one remedy, a speedy retire- 
ment to Italy, where the attack subsides into a calm torpor, from the 
want of the excitements that England more than any other country 
affords, to relieve the tedium vita which the re-action of love produces, 
And froin this torpor the patient gradually recovers, without any of the 
dangerous effects that so often follow the same cause at home. We 
recommend to our fair countrywomen, in particular, a strict attention 
to the above Symproms. 





THE ST. SIMONIANS AT A FETE, 


IN TILE ENVIRONS OF PARIS. 
Paris; Nov. 10. 

ImaGcine my stumbling upon a St. Simonian féte last Sunday, and 
in company, moreover, with a very devout friend. We had been pay- 
ing a visit to Pére Lachaise,—which, by the bye, is losing its beauty 
fast, at least to my eyes. ‘The cypress‘trees have grown up so tall and 
so thick, that the view, which used to be so charming, is every where 
shut out; whilst the flowers and ornamented tombs, which were wont 
to look so gay in the sun, are now completely thrown into a veritable 
sepulchral shade. The lofty mausoleaof Foy, Massena, and their 
military brethren, still tower above the trees; but another year, if the 
axe or pruning-hook do not intervene, will consign them with the rest, 
to the shade of gloom, if not of oblivion. 

Wandering around the environs of the cemetery, with the intention 
of dining, after the fashion of Parisian cockneys, hors barriére, we 
met the whole posse of St. Simonians, full forty in number, descending 
from their establishment at Menilmontant, in order, as it appeared, to 
dine and mingle with the popular crowd that fills the taverns and 
guinguettes of the outside boulevard every Sunday. We followed, to 
satisfy our curiosity ; and they, seeing we were strangers, despatched 
a brother to invite us to fraternize. We acquiesced, and actually 
dined with these gentry,—paying our own écot however ;—so that I 
can give you a full description of them. 

Their dress, you are aware, is exceedingly picturesque, consisting 
of a short frock, or blouze of blue cloth (a blue-coat boy’s frock, shor- 
tened and dandified). This, opened before, displays a white tunic. 
The neck is bare, the beard full grown, well combed, curled, and 
essenced. On my word, sitting at table with two score of beards wag- 
ging, had an odd effect upon me ; one time I was seized with an invin- 
cible inclination to laugh—at another to believe myself in such ban- 
quetting scenes as old books and pictures tell of. 

Enfantin, the chief, is hugely admired. He struck me as a model 
of that once admired but now exploded being, the Irish chairman. 
He is a lubberly, broad-shouldered fellow, and cuts a singular figure. 
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Enfantin has a bronzed, dull, handsome countenance, ‘aussi animal 
qu'un homme peut étre,’ observed a lady ; and the sex may be allowed 
to pronounce judgment in these matters. From my observation, I can 
only assert, that he is superlatively béte and incapable of any other 
fanaticism than vanity. Upon some question as to the viands at table 
he replied, ‘‘ We each live the life of proletaires at present, never 
expending more than twenty-five sousa day. I like the idea of an 
essenced gentleman, in superfine cloth, and a cashmere shawl round 
his neck, saying that he led the life of a workman at a shilling a day. 
On the breast of Enfantin’s white tunic was embroidered the words 
Le Pére. Iscarcely dare to write, though I certainly remarked that 
this audacious fool endeavored to imitate, in dress, and aspect, and 
effected sauvity of manner, the traditional portraits and descriptions of 
the Saviour. 

Yet there are clever men amongst the St. Simonians who swear by 
this presumptuous fool. Barrault, for example, was a professor of con- 
siderable talent, who, though married, gave up his situation and pros- 
pects, to enroll himself amongst the community. The ten chief mem- 
bers have contributed about 4000/. a piece, which is the utmost of 
their means. The most singular convert amongst these is Fournel, 
an old éléve of the Polytechnic school, and a man who was at the head 
of the iron mines of Creugot, the most considerable in France. He 
has sacrificed a fiill 1000/. a year, besides 4000/. to the society. On 
their trial, great stress was laid by them upon the conversion of this 
Fournel, a man of science, of habits positive rather than imaginative, 
—to use their terms,—a man from nature and profession cold, calcu- 
lating, and reserved. ‘The assumption upon which this argument was 
founded, is, perhaps, entirely false; I doubt much, if it requires heat 
either of temperament or imagination, to become a fanatic. !ersonal 
vanity seemed to me the all-absorbing idea of Fournel, as of Enfantin. 
The latter, by the bye, was caisier, or treasurer of the Caisse Hypoth- 
ecaire, a man of waste-book and ledger.—The last place where we 
should have looked for a self-announced prophet, is certainly the 
stool of a counting-house. 

Duveyrier is another eminent member of the society. He is the most 
eloquent, and the truest fanatic. For Barrault, though he speaks well, 
is but a rhetorician. He has very little common sense or judgment, 
however, since it was his glowing eujogium upon the virtue, or at least 
the harmlessness, of carnal pleasures, that elicited from the jury a 
condemnation of a year’s imprisonment. It was Duveyrier who head- 
ed the unsuccessful mission to England. 

The most talented professor now lecturing in Paris is decidedly 
Lerminier. He was altogether a convert to the St. Simonians at one 
time, and was only preserved from ‘taking the frock’ by his friends, 
who, perforce, packed him off to Italy. A short tour there brought 
him to his senses. We had hoped, that these gentlemen would 
expound their doctrine, and so they did ; for a dandy next me, explain- 
ed very fully the different colors of their gay shawls, and gave the par- 
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ticular reasons why each was worn. The tricolor they chiefly a ffect; 
why, think you?—in that it represents science, industry, and arts, 
The three colors should predominate in their dress. On asking why 
they did not, I was answered, that the trousers, hitherto white, are 
destined to be red, as soon as there are funds or credit for the purchase. 
Such are some ofthe serious dogmas of the St. Simonians. 

After dinner, at least, thought we, there will be a preachment. No 
such thing. Our frocked and shawled companions descended to the 
dancing-garden, (a White Conduit House affair, bating the cleanii- 
ness) and there went through country dances with the easy damsels 
of the boulevard. In disgust and disappointment we departed. 





HABITS OF ANIMALS. 


It has been asserted, from of old, that the river falcon (Falco halieetus, Linn.) 
seizes at times upon fish of so large a size, that he is unable to carry it away 
with him, and is dragged under water by his prey, and drowned. Nor is it an 
uncommon thing to find the skeleton of this bird adhering to fish, which inhabit 
those pieces of water, to which he resorts. But, say» the celebrated German 
naturalist, Brehm, | never could succeed in obtaining a proof of the fact, until 
the autumn of 1825. On the 7th of October in that year, a countryman, who 


was walking near a pond, observed a large bird sitting on the edge of it: he 


approa hed the bird, and, to his great astonishment, found her pearched upon a 
fish of ry large size, from which she could not extricate herself. He crept as 
gently as ne could close up to her, and threw hisstick at her with so much force, 
as to break one of her wings. He then killed her, but found it an extremely difli- 
cult task to disengage her claws from the gills ofthe captive fish. The falcon 
was a female, of the Pendion alticeps species, and I have given her a place in my 
collection, in common with arecord of the extraordinary circumstances of her 
death. The same naturalist, when speaking of the wasp buzzard (Pernis, Cuvier), 
which draws out the sting of the insect before he swallows it, communicates an 
interesting extract from a letter, which he had received from a noble friend. ‘I 
was informed,’ says Baron de Seyffertitz,‘ thot a large bird had been for some 
time sitting in my garden,hard at work. The next morning he returned to the 
spot as soon as it was light, and taking up my gun, I crept, under covert of a 
current bush, to within twenty paces ofhim. I now perceived that he was at 
work on a wasp’s nest, which lay under ground, and aboring atit might and 
main. With a view to prevent too many wasps from coming out ata time, he 
closed the opening into the nest with one-of his wings, sprung after the wasps, 
which were getting away with great nimbleness, beat them to the ground with 
his other wing, and then despatched them. He pursued this game until he had 
reached the nest itself; this he gradually pulled to pieces, devouring the poor 
insects as they turned up. My patience was by this time exhausted, and [ shot 
himn dead.’ This, adds Brehm, isanincontrovertible proof, that the wasp buzzard, as 
well as the fox, dig up wasp’s nests from below the surface, and are each, in their 
way, very useful anunals. 





